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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF CLARENCE; 
WHOSE UNREMITTED EFFORTS 
HAVE BEEN SO GENEROUSLY EXERTED 
IN THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
COMMERCIAL RIGHTS AND INTERESTS 
7 . on Th | 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 
-AND-IN WHICH 
THOSE OF HIS MAJESTY'S LOYAL AND 
FLOURISHING TOWN 
OF 
LIVERPOOL 
ARE SO MUCH INVOLVED; 
THIS TRIFLE 


0 
HUMBLY INSCRIBED, 
BY | 
THE AUTHOR. 
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LIVERPOOL, from havin g become the first town 
in the kingdom in point of size and commercial im- 
| fortance#, the metropolis excepted, has of late en- 
gaged much of the public attention. 

The advantages the town poſseſses in its near con- 
nexion and ready communication, by internal rivers 
and canals, with the extensive manufacturing town 
and neighbourhoods of Manchester; the coal coun- 
try of _— ; the unrivalled potteries of Staf- 

B |  fordahire; 3 
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fordshire; the exclusive export of salt; its central 


situation on the western coast of the kingdom, 
thereby communicating readily with Dublin and 
the northern parts of Ireland; and finally, the 
goodneſs of the Harbour, and the very superior ac- 
commodation for Shipping; have all conspired to 
form it into a vortex, that has nearly swallowed 
up the foreign trade of Bristol and the other west- 


ern ports of the kingdom. 


Wealth being the result of commerce, the flou- 
rishing state of the town has enabled it to make 
efforts for its internal improvement, and which it 


has recently done in a manner not a little extraor- 


dinary; this, with the pleasant and salubrious si- 
tuation of the town, the convenience of sea bath- 


ing, its amusements, and the lively cheerful air 


which regularly pervades it, have ef late years 
made it the resort of strangers of all desoriptions, 
for the purposes of health and amusement; and 
have made it neceſsary to procure a GUIDE to- 
direct them to and explain such -objects as nay 
be most worthy: their attention. . 


They who would h to em 3 
more particularly of the history of the town, its 
inerease of trade and population, and the compa- 
rative * of its situation, may, at their lei- 

sure, 
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sure, consult the following publications, beisg al 5 
that — * on those subjects: „ | 


* An 2 towards the History of Lverpool, : 
by W. ExrIEL D; with Yiews of the Public Struri 

tures, a Chart of the Harbour, and a: Map of the 
Environs.” —Folio, 1773. (Scarce) 


A Fumiliar Medical Survey of Liverpool; ad- 
dreſsed to the Inbabitants. Containing Observations 
on the Situation of the Town, tlie Qualities and Ins 

fluence of the Air, the Employments and Manner of 
Living of the Inhabitants, &c, By W. Moss, 
Surgeon, ee een 1784. ann 


A General and Desrriptive History of the an- 
cient and present State of the Torun of Liverpool, 
&c un 1795, No AuTnor's name. 


« The Liverpool Directory, by 3; Gore,” 1796. 


Dx. Arxxx's 4 Deccription of the Countty 
round Manchester, gives a detail of the history | 
| IT commerce of r 7 —4to; One 


INNS AND TAVERNS.—The Inns are nu- 


merous, and equally variable | in their accommoda- 
B'2 «PO tions, 
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tions, adapted to all ranks and descriptions of 
travellers. 


* 


. . 
Lord-street; where are accommodations for fami- 


lies of the first rank, their retinues, carriages, and 


horses; as also every other description of travellers, 
who wish to be well accommodated. There is a 
public ordinary. — This situation is deemed the 
most central in the town; it is also the lowest 
with respect to elevation. 


The next, in point of 1 is the King's 


Arms, in Water-street, near the Exchange; and 


furnishes accommodations nearly as extensive as 
the Hotel, either for parties, families, or single 
travellers. It has a public ordinary. It was for- 
merly the succeſsive residence of some of the most 
distinguished merchants of Liverpool. 


3 adjoining the King's Arms, is the 
Talbot Inn and London Tavern ; and which is very 
similar, in accommodation, to the former. The 
Mail and other London coaches put up there. It is 


much frequented by travellers to and from Dublin. 
- A public . | 1 


The 3 Vun, deeb a commodi- 
„„ nn 
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ous house. London and other stage coaches go 
from hence. e ti * 


e Gulden Lion, top of Dale:cucets formerly 
the largest and best Inn in the town, consequently 
has many accommodations for travellers. Some of 
the Warrington, Manchester, &c. stage coaches, 
go from hence. A public ordinary. | 


The Angel Inn, a little lower down in Dale- 
street; a commodious travellers Inn. | Stage- 
coaches for Warrington, Manchester, &. likewise 
go from this house. A publie ordinary. 


There are ** travellers and carriers Inns in 
n Hi eee Tyan em &c. f 


The Star 3 Garter, Paradise- street; a Ta- 
vern, not an Inn. Genteel accommodations for 


parties, for eating or lodging, upon the _ of a 
— Tavern. 


The Globe e John“ street; ; similar to ih | 
Star and Garter, A public ordinary. 


The 


_— 


* Private lodgings may always be had, and frequently ready fur- 
niched houses, by application at the Inns and Taverns, i | 
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The v wines are in general of a good quality at 


” os principal Inns and Taverns, from the opportu- 


nities the keepers have of purchasing them in their 


pure state, on their ae m upon * 
quays, from en ä 


IIS, &c. PACKETS. —There are serer 
packets to Dublin, for the expreſs purpose of 


conveying paſsengers, horses, carriages and lug- 


gage only; all of which are very commodious, and 


sail almost daily, when the wind permits. For 
particulars, the stranger will be condneted to the 
different paeket- offices for information. There are 
a number of trading veſsels to Dublin and all parts 
of Ireland, particularly to the northern ports. 


There are a few packets to the Isle of Man, of 


similar construction and convenience with those to 


Dublin. 


FERRY BOATS.—These are numanis-aureſs 
the river into Chesbire, to the different ferry-houses. 


It is to be regretted, that, as at most ferrys, the 


prices and other regulations should not be fixed, s 


as to be under the control of the magistrate, as on 


the Thames; which would prevent the daily im- 


positions that are practised, especially upon stran- 
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gers, and. which are . to a chameful 


exceſs. 


The ferry houses on the opposite shore in 
Cheshire, are, (beginning with the lowest down 
the river, northward, and continuing in sueceſsion 
southwurd, up the river) Seacomb, Woodside, Rock 
House, New: Ferry, Eastham, and the Chester Ca- 
nal Boat House. The first four are navigated by 
open boats of different sizes, for the conveyance of 
paſsengers, horses, carriages, cattle, &c. All, ex- 
cept the first and last, communicate with Chester 
by good roads, post chaise, &. The first has a 
chaise to the Hotel at Highlake; and the last 
communicates with Chester by an elegant packet 
on the Canal. Beside post chaise, there is a dou- 
ble stage coach from Eastham to Chester. Paſsen- 
gers to Eastham and the Canal, are conveyed in 
large covered boats, that are very commodious,. ag 
they each contain two distinct cabins, and do not 
carry horses, &c. A commodious covered boat to 
Runcorn, has lately been established, as a ferry 


for paſsengers, which paſses daily; the fare Is. 6d. 


The fare from hence to Eastham and Chester 
in the first apartments, is 3s. In the second 1s. 8d. 
without any other expense. From hence to the 


Canal boat; the fret cabin 1s, the second 6d. the 
| Canal 
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Canal has, first cabin 1s, the second 6d. the whole 
28. 6d. and 1s. 6d. 


The fare to the first four Ferrys, is twopence | 
for market people and common paſsengers. Six- 


' pence is generally expected from the upper order 


of paſsengers. A boat for one person acroſs the 
river is commonly 1s. ; two or more may be con- 
veyed for the same price. A party of more than 
two may hire a boat for 28. to take them over, and 
bring them back at any time they please, that the 
wind and weather will permit; being careful to 
make an agreement beforehand, and not to pay 
till their return; otherwise imposition would be 


the certain consequence. The smaller boats with 


one mast each, are to be preferred, in moderate 
weather, to the larger with two; as they are han- 
dier, can land in shallow water, are capable of 
being rowed in calms or contrary winds, and are 


equally safe. The paſsengers, of both sexes, are 


carried into and out of the boats by the boat-men, 


with great ease and safety, when the tide will not 


allow of their . sufficiently near the 
HACKNEY 


nn and 


3 
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* This awk ward practice prevails chiefly on the opposite shore; the 
projecting pier and sip at St. George's dock, which extend to low water 
mark, rn the Oy 1 it there, | 


HACRNEFTCOACHES and CHAIRS.— Hack- 
ney coaches, are numerous; and may be had, at 
any time, to any part of the town and country, 
except, as in London, on the sudden fall of rain. 
| The fares and regulations, very similar to those in 

London, are as follow: _ | 


For carrying four paſsengers, not exceeding a mile 1 0 
For carrying four paſsengers above a mile, and not 

- exceeding a mile and a half ꝓ— +0000 0 6 

And in like proportion for a greater distance. 

If required to go out of the direct way to set down | 

any person, the further sumof .........o 6 

And if required to take in other 1 before 
the end of the fare (the whole not exceeding four) 
for each such detention, the further um of. © 6 

For a coach and pair, carrying four paſsengers, 

| per day ooo ee eee teen 12 

For the same per hour, the first. 0. 1 

Beeck ene niet 

Nor It all be at the G s option to go by 

lime or distance. 

If he go by distance, and be required to stop and 
wait, he is to have, for every quarter of an hours 
Waiting fools fn 

When called from home after twelve at night, 
double fare, except on aſsembly, play, or public 
concert nights, when double fare shall not be 
paid till one in the morning. | | 
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All distances to be measured the nearest carriage 
way from the place the person is first taken uß 
20. | 


Rules for the Regulation of ci. 


1. Every coach shall be i and mat at the 
Town Clerk's office. Penalty 10s. | 


. No coachman shall demand more than the rates be- 
fore allowed, or refuse or delay to drive a fare for the 
same, when called, by day or night, fair or foul weather. 


Penalty, 108. 
3. No A shall tufime the Grat favs that offers, 


| unleſs really nen 10s. 


4. Every coachman Shall have a ee from 
the inside of his carriage, fastened round his hand or 
arm, when driving a fare.— Penalty, 5s, 


5. No coachman shall leave his carriage, or suffer it 
to stand in any street or F by night, —Pe- | 


— 


6. No coachman shall drive his e upon the 
foot- way in any street or high- road. — Penalty, 10s. 


7· Every person calling a coach, and not employi 8 


it according to the call, shall pay the coachman half (and 


if kept waiting fifteen minutes or more, the whole) of 


the intended fare.— Penalty, 10s. | 
| ; 8, No 
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B. No person shall blot our, deface, or . the num 


ber of any — ok 


| CHAIRS. —Awy divtance under 1000 yards ..& 6 
Above 1000 yards, and not more than a mile 10 
And in proportion for greater distances. 

Chairmen shall wait or stop five minutes at a time, 

or fifteen minutes in the whole, of one fare; but 

if detained longer, and not more than half an 

hour, they receive, beside the fare, . .. «. o 6 
Chairmen are under the same regulations as Coach- 

men. Complaints for both to be preferred to the 

Mayor or other Magistrate of the town, within 

six days; the fines to be divided berween the in- 

| former a and the poor. 
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Taz stran ger, in viewing tho town to the best 
ee should begin at the EX HAN 
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® The following urvey may be made in a carriage, on horte- back, 
or on foot, as the weather and other circumstances favour it. In wet 
weather, the neighbourheods of the docks are generally too dirty, ſor ladies 
especially, to walk; and therefore the accompanyment of a carriage, &c. 
may be neceſcary ; but leſs 80 from that cause in dry weather, The length 
of this first part of the ramble, is about three miles; but which the ya- 
rying amusements will appear to shorten. _ ks 
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19 LIVERPOOL GUIDE. | 
where the spacious street before him“; perfectly 


uniform on the right hand, and nearly so on the 


left; all shops, containing every thing useful and 
ornamental, to indulge the taste, and gratify the 
neceſsities, presents a view not to be excelled, per- 
haps in the Capital. The spire of St. Georges 
Cburch, on the right, shooting over the lofty 
buildings near the middle of the street, which is 
terminated by the beautiful eastern extremity of 


the Church, and the perspective finished by the 
distant appearance of ships masts; with the ex- 
treme point of St. Thomas's spire, on the left; af- 


fords a view as grand as it is novel. To the right, 


in the middle of Castle-street, Brunswick-street 
gives a view of the ships in St. George's Dock. 


Around the Church, is the market for vegeta- 
bles and fruit. Vegetables, the growth of the 
open garden, are found here earlier, in greater per- 
fection and abundance, and cheaper, than in any 


other part of the kingdom. Oranges, from Spain, 


Portugal, and the Western Islands, in the season, 
are commonly so plentiful, as to scent the ambient 
air almost as fully as when in their native groves. 
The surrounding country being unfavourable to 


„ 
— 


Cute. street; the Cheaprid: of Liverpool. 
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the production of the more delicats fruits, they 
are not very plentiful here. The best may be had 

in the shops on the east side of Castle-street, al- 

ready paſsed. In turning about, when at the 
Church, the reverse view of Castle-street 1 is, of 
course, obtained, and which is terminated by the 
front of the Exchange; except that, at the open- 
ing on the right of the Exchange, St. Paul's may 
be seen, at a distance, to raise its swelling dome 
above the interposing buildings, and to finish the 
view. This dome will be seen more perfectly, 
when some houses are taken down to widen the 
8treet beyond the Exchange. The Exchange also 
will be more perfect when the intended cupola is 
erected ; and more especially if its roof, at pre- 
sent so offensive to the eye, should be reduced. 


C.astle- street being wider at the north than the 
south end; it was proposed to bring a part of the east 
side forward, for the purpose of obtaining a regu- 

lar perspective, and by which means the Exchange 
- would finally have terminated the view on the east 
as it now does on the west side of the street. Mr. 
WrarTrT, the architect, being consulted, gave it 
as his opinion, that it would be better to let it re- 
main as it is. A little irregularity in a view is of- 
ten more pleasing than studied uniformity ; and 

| which 
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which appears to be the cage is that before ws. 
This street was so called from 2. castle, which once 
stood where we now are. It was surrounded by a 
ditch twelve yards wide and ten deep; communi- 
cating with the river by a covered way, which yet 
remains. It was otherwise well fortified ; as, in 
1644, the Parliament forces sustained a siege of a 
month, under the command of Colonel More, 


against Prince Rupert, before it was taken. 


Pursuing the course h Pool-lane, the eye 
should not be turned to either side, as it would be 
offended at the very indecorons practice of expos- 
ing the shambles meat in the public street,“ but 
be directed straight forward to the ships, which 


will be found to be i in the Old Dock, at the bottom 


of the streetf. The view backward, from near 
the bottom of this street, has a good: effect. 


This was the first made dock in Liverpool: the 
act of parliament for its construction, was obtained 
in 1710. Its scite was a Fool, that continued to 

wind 


. ay — — 


[4 


An Act of 8 was obtained, some years ago, to > oupreſs 
this custom, but has not yet been put in force. 


+ The candles, however, are confined to the upper part of the street, 
and some good shops will be found lower down, 


WF Ks 


13 


wind round and extend the whole length af the old 
and high part of the town, on the east side, along 


morant kind) formerly frequented-this pool; henoe 


the place was called nn and the Lauer 
:8Jdopted 99.348 Grew 11 0 


The first idea that strikes a stranger, on coming 


to this dock, is the singularity of so great a num- 


ber of ships in the heart of the toxwn, without dis- 


covering any communication with the ea. He 


must awhile suspend his curiosity, and turn to the 


left. Viewing the commodious lading and unla- 
ding of the ships, as be proceeds along the quay, 


till he has turned the first corner of the dock; he 

will there be presented with a view of the Custom 
House, on the left, the ships on the right, and the 
beautiful spire of St. Thomas's Church, rising 
majestically before him over the Pioturesque build- 
ings which terminate his view in front, 


Chains will be found to extend along the dock 


quays; which became neceſsary to prevent stran- 


gers and others falling into the dock in the night, 
from miſsing their WAY from intoxication, &c. 


Fin still ae the quay, the Custom 
| Houge 
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"Wil House is paſsed; which has nothing mne to 
1 recommend it to a particular notice. Its situation 
i is central with respect to the docks, and therefore 
1 commodious; yet it is, in every other respect, un- 
4 worthy the commercial character of the town.— 


_ Near this south east corner of the dock, are ex- 

If tensive warehouses of the various productions of 

; | the i nen 

1 Pursuing this üirection, without turning the 

: 1 [] next corner of the dock, which would afford no- 
! | thing new, an opening presents into Clieveland- 

| = square. The former obelisk in the centre, the ori- 
1 ginal attempt at uniformity in the buildings, with 

15 the once row of trees before the houses, conspired 
i; to make it an eligible residence. It has ceased to 


1 be so now; as may be observed from the removal 

1 of the obelisk, the almost total loſs of the trees, 

1 houses being made into shops, and the square be- 

1 ing converted into a market of all sorts of provisi- 
ons and waresf, 
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The dock may be * round, at the  pleanre and convenience of 
the party. 


+ St. Thomas's Chutch, being so near at hand, may readily be viewed 7 
a * Stepping aside through an opening to the right. 
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with a street called Piti-treet, so named after the 
father of the e Chancellor of the N 


The first a on the left hand, er enter- 


ing Pitt-street, leads into Duke-street. In this ave- 


nue, called York-street, is an iron foundery belong- 
ing to the Coalbrookdale company. 


The view up Duke-street, has always a pleas- 
ing effect, even to an inhabitant who sees it daily. 


For, notwithstanding a want of exact uniformity, 


as the street is more than half a mile long, has a 
gradual acclivity, increases in width as it ascends, 


is always clean, and the houses all neat, many ele- 


gant; with scarce an interruption of a shop, public 


house or warehouse; the effect must neceſsarily be 


engaging. » 


The bend in the street relieves the eye from 


the confusion that would ensue from too many ob- 


jects in so extended a view, and leaves the imagi- 
nation something to expect; and in which it will 
not be 1 by what Succeeds, : 


In looking town; when about half way up the 


street, the tops of the masts of ships, in the dock 
already paſsed, may be seen. | 
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Near the top of che street, on the right hand, 


is an intended street, called Great George-street; 


which Promises to form a good street. From hence 
the spire of St. George's church may be viewed 
to advantage“. 


At the top of the street, on the left, branches 


off Rodney-street ; so called, after the gallant ad- 


miral of that name ; and will make a 1 hand- 
some street. 


Duke- street was the first Aempt at embellish- 
ed extension the town experienced; and was consi- 
dered an airy retreat from the more busy and con- 
fined parts of the town. As it was begun without 


a regular design, its architecture is variable. Vet 
from its favoured acceſs, elevation and other natu- 


ral advantages, it must, especially the upper parts, 
when completed in the improving style of build- 
ing, preserve that decided superiority over every 
other part of the town it originally poſseſsed. 


At the top of Duke- street will be observed, the 
opening of a subterraneous paſsage, that leads to 
a delf,, or quarry, of considerable extent and depth, 

from 


* =" 


* - ä 


Most of the public edifices may be viewed thus advantageously from 
different parts of theskirts of the town, 
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rom whence stone is procured for the construction 
of the docks and public edifices. The stones are 
cut out of the solid rock, in such shapes and sizes 
as the purposes they are adapted to require.— A 
mineral spring formerly existed in this quarry; 
but the body of stone, from whence it iſsued, 
bavihig Been owl, it is totally We TE. 


FR inclthation to the hits leads to the Mo punt, 
or St. James's Wall; where we enter (on foot®) 
upon a grayelled terrace, 400 yards long. It has 
been compared to the terrace at Windsor. From 
hence we have a very extensive prospect, acroſs 
the Mersęy, of the north part of Cheshire, in front; 
and the distant mountains of Flintshire and Den- 
bighshire in North Wales, which finely fill up the 
back ground. The view of the interior, eastward, 
is very limited. From an elevated part of the 
walk, in a'north-east direction, the 3 of 
n has a good effect. 


On facing the river, in a south- west direction, 
on the left, at about the distance of twenty miles, 
lies Cbester, which may be discerned in clear 
weather. 


1 . A little 


4 
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A herre-block is placed near the entrance of the walk. 
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Alittle to the right of the direction of Cheater, 
and nearly over a spire steeple (Bebington) in 
Cheshire, at eleven miles distance, is Park Gate, 
(not seen from hence) on the east bank of the Dee. 
In a yet more straight direction, a little to the 
right of a prominent windmill in Cheshire, appears 
a beautifully indented, smooth chasm in the Den- 
bighshire mountains, which forms a valley that 
leads to Llewenny bleach works, on the eastern 
confine of the delightful Vale of Clwyd. Camb- 
den fancied these mountains to resemble fortifica- 
tions. The breaks are not 80 irregular as in most 
mountainous situations; yet it requires a fanci- 

ful imagination, to admit the similitude. 


These beautiful paſses, mountains and vales, 
now so happy, retired and peaceful as to constitute 
a true arcadia, were formerly scenes of blood, du- 
ring the contests of the natives with their different 
invaders; so that in finally losing what they 
esteemed so valuable, their independence as a dis- 
tinet nation, they have obtained a share of protec- 
tion, quiet and comfort, that can in no N of the 
world be exceeded. ing: 


The difficult acceſs and language of the coun- 
try, while they still exclude, in a great degree, 
the refinements of n from the inhabitants, 
| 9 1 4 | prevent | 
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prevent the intivduction of many of its vices and 
follies, and preserve them in quiet poſseſsion of 
their native simplicity of habits and manners“. 


In paſsing still more to the right, or northward, 
the eye loses the more distant Welch mountains, 
and becomes engaged with the nearer Cheshire 
hills; especially that of Bidston; on which may 
be perceived, to the right of a windmill, the 8 
house and Signal pr. 


rai; 


* The encouragement which of late has been given to the dd of 
Welch poetry and music, has rescued from obscurity, perhaps oblivion, 
much of what was unknown, and the rest very partially $0, in England. 
In their music, the melodies, for number, variety, richneſs, expreſsion, 
originality and antiquity, were, -perhaps, never excelled, if equalled, ia 
any one country in the world. The effect of many of them being so ex- 
quisitely heightened by the harp, to which they are so peculiarly adapted ; 
with their names and accompanying poetry ; are prominent proofs of their 
originality, which otherwise might, by some, have been doubted, from the 
similitude between some of them and the best English airs, Handel has 
borrowed the subjects of two of the airs in his Acis and Galatea, © happy 
we,” and the «flocks shall leave the mountains,” from the Welch Codiad 
yr Haul, (the Rising Sun) and Dislyll y Donn, (the Ebb of the Tide). The 
music of Wales may justly be ranked in kindred estimation with Oſsian's 
poetry of the Hebrides, with which some of it appears to be nearly of as 
remote antiquity, We are indebted for its preservation, to the continued 
use of the native musical instrument of the country, the Harp; and for 
our present acquaintance with it, to the late ample collection and publica- 
cation of it, by Mr, Edward Jones, bard to the Prince of Wales. 
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Immediately on the right of the light-house, 
the break in the hill affords a pleasing prospect of 
the sea, whereby ships may be seen at a great dis- 
tance, in the direction in which they come from and 
go to sea. On that low part of the land 3 may be seen 
another light-house; and nearly immediately be- 
hind the first, is the Hotel at High- lake, (not. seen) 
distant about den miles. 


The eye being extended yet farther to the ok, 
reaches the most northern extremity of the Che- 
shire shore (a narrow point, called the Rock; round 
which every veſsel paſses in coming into and go- 
ing out of the harbour) and then becomes lost in 
the vast expanse of the Irish sea. The smake of 
the town very commonly obscures the view of 
the rock point from hence, but which will be seen 
very distinctly when we arrive at the other end of 
the town , particularly from the Fort. 


The opposite shore of the Morrey, with {tbe 
ferry-houses on its bank ; the river, with the veſ- 
sels sailing and riding at anchor“; and the town, 
skirted along its margin with the masts of ships 
in the docks, with its towers, spires and domes; 


[ Eg — —_— 
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* Ships freq lady lie at anchor under the Chezhire 8 waiting for 
a fair wind to go to sea. 
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all s0 immediately under the eye; ; has a good ef. 
fect. 


The interest of this engaging + riot will be 
considerably varied, not only by the weather, but 
by the direction of the wind. The easterly winds, 
from blowing the smoke of the town'over the river, 

obscure the view ; while the westerly winds, in 
clear weather, eee favour it. 


The grove and shrubbery, behind the terrace, | 
may be entered by a wicket on the right of the 
avenue leading to the building, every day except 
Sunday. The building was formerly a tavern, but 
now converted into different private dwellings. 
The terrace and grove are both made ground ; the 
soil and materials having been carried thither for 
the purpose. The greatest part of the grove has 
been filled up, from the depth of the adjoining 
_ quarry, after removing the stone. The construction 
and arrangement of the shrubbery, 1 is not more re- 
markable than the N in which so public 
a place is kept. 


As the walk and adjoining grounds wells to 
the corporation, they had determined to prevent 
any buildings being erected in front, that might 
interrupt the prospect towards the river; it is ob- 
pouy therefore, that if a more enlarged space, in 

front, 
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front, had been converted into nenen ground, it 
would have had a charming effect; and would 
have been done at little expense, compared with 
that behind the walk. Upon the present plan, al- 
though the river will in part lie open, yet the walk 
will be injured by the smoke from the houses so 
immediately under it. 


Before we quit this engaging spot, let it be 
observed that, its beauties have long ago been sung 
by a native bard*, under the title of % Mount 


Pleasant, a Poem. 


On leaving the walk, at the extremity oppo- 
site to where we entered it, we take a direction to- 
wards the river, down the road which paſses by 
St. James's Church. The road which we then croſs, 
leads, on the left, to Toxteth park, or High park ; 
the first on the right, is Great George-street, al- 
ready paſsed at the opposite end; and the second, 
St. James s- street, so called from leading to the 
church of that name. Here a good perspective of 
the beautiful spire of St. Thomas's is procured ; 
3 a lofty warehouse obscures the lower or 

tower 


[ES Aaithe of Lorenzo de Medic. | MVS EVM. 
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tower RY This street will be . to ter- 


minate with a church at each end. 


Continuing in a might Aveties to the river 

down an unpaved sandy road, called Parliament- 
street (a most unappropriate name) we have di- 
rectly before us, over the river, a white house; 
which is Birkenhead Priory ; with the remains of 
an Abbey, whose ivy-clad ruins yet remain to cha- 
racterize it. The chapel is perfect, and now used 
as a place of worship. One or two hanging vil- 
lages on the opposite shore are discovered from 
hence. The large building on the left, is a colour 
manufactury for the use of painters, which is 
worked by a steam engine. | 


At : the bottom of this street or _—_ (which 
limits the boundary of Liverpool, all on the left 
being subject to the Earl of Sefton, and named 
Harrington) on the left, is a road which leads to a 
mill, at half a mile distance, that is worked bythe 
tide; which, no doubt, is a singularity, as a pa- 
tent was obtained for it. A lofty irregular build- 
ing on the right, is the Oil-bouse; for the purpose 
of preparing the oil from the blubber of the whale, 
annually brought from Greenland; the smell from 
which is so offensive, during the proceſs, as to be 
N even at some distance in the di- 

. 42e 7 WW rection. 
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rection of the wind, although no way hurtful. It 
will be advisable to pass it on 1 windward side, 


to avoid the smell. 


Having Wen the Oil-house (fortunate, if 
without offence to as olfactory nerves) we break 
in "upon the ” 


QUEEN'S DOCK; the last made, largest and 


long, and 130 broad; comprising an area of 35,100 
square yards; and finished at the a of about 
£25 5000. 


Croſsing the end of the dock, to che left; we 


turn along its west side. . On the right, are the 


chips in the dock, equipping, loading and unload- 
ing, with the greatest ease, safety and con- 
venience ; whilst on the left, are other ships, re- 


pairing in the Graving Docks. In these latter 
highly finished docks, the ships will be found as 


commodiously placed for repairing or altering, as 
when first building upon the stocks. The ship is 


floated hither by the tide at high water, and left 


dry at low water; the flood-gates are then shut, 
and the water afterward excluded till the repairs 
are completed ; when, the flood-gates being open- 
_ at low water, the dock is filled the next tide, 


and, 


ww 


best finished dock in the town; being 270 yards 
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nad! the ship then floated ont. Tt will be ob- 
served, that each of the graving docks are Jong 


enough to receive three or more ships at the same 


time, lengthways; and that here: net not calculated 
to receive two abreast. 


Foot paſsages over the gates or the wo grriag 
docks, afford an opportunity of going upon the 
pier; from the wall of which, a very extended 
view, up and down the river, may be obtained; 
as also a pleasing landscape of the opposite shore. 


The flood gates of the queen's dock are, as will 
be observed, of the same construction with those 


bk the graving docks; only, that being designed 


to retain the water in the dock, they are hung in 
a contrary direction. A pleasing cascade may of- 
ten be observed from these gates at low water. — 
The draw- bridge is a finished piece of workman- 
ship, and does great credit to the artist, Mr. 
Morais. The gates are 25 feet high, and 42 feet 
wide. 


On looking from the bridge toward the river, 
we see the entrance from the river into the bason 
before us; which latter becomes dry at low water, 
and hence is called a d dock, The entrance and 

bason 
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bason serve also the purposes of the . 
King's Dock. 


This narrow entmnce and basan are highly of- 
sential ; for in stormy weather, the swell of the 


sea would endanger the flood-gates, if they were 


exposed to the open river; and in the same wea- 
ther, the ships could not be got safely into the 
dock, if opportunity was not given to check their 
velocity before they reached the gates; which, in 
the sea phrase, is bringing up; and which could 
not be done if they were left to be acted upon by 
the wind and waves, and the current of the tides, 


the powers of which are chiefly broken off by the 


piers which form the narrow entrance; where 
ropes from the ship can be made fast, to check its 
speed. Several ships can come into this outer 
dock, as into an antichamber, in quick succeſsion, 
and there remain in safety, to be conducted through 
the opened gates of the interior dock, at the leisure 
and convenience of the parties concerned. The 
same advantages also accrue in going out of the 
dock into the river. A buoy is placed in the center 


of the dry dock, to fix ropes to, for the purpose of 
of aſsisting in the docking and undocking of the 
ships. | 


HoMER'S 
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b Houzn's description of the port of Ithaca, on 
the landing of Ulyſses, is here exempliſied: | 


« Two craggy rocks, projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempestuous rage restrain; 
« Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide, 
6 And ships secure without their halsers ride.” | 
Ovrs, oer. xiii, 


Also in the harbour of the Loni. the al- 
lusions, excepting the latter part of the second line, 
are not leſs striking: 


Within a long receſs a bay there lies, 

„ Edg'd round with cliffs, high pointing to the skies; 
« The j jutting shores that swell on either side, 
Contract its mouth and break the rushing tide. 

Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, _. 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet; 
For here, retir'd, the sinking billows sleep, 

„And — calmneſs silvers o'er the deep.” 

Opys.—Book x 1. 


What the poet's imagination feigned, is here 
en realized by art. 


; The walls of the docks and piers, are vet stone, 
dug out of the quarry above; and all the ground 


about, us is artificial, being an incroachment upon 
| the 
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the river; and filled up with earth and other ma- 
terials from the river; the quarty, _ * higher 
ground. 


This dock, at present, is chiefly occupied by 
American ships, those from the Greenland fishery, 
and others under repair. Paſsing on, we immedi- 
ately come to the 


KING'S DOCK; Made a few years before 
the queen's ; not so large as the latter; being 290 
yards long, and 90 wide; comprising an area of 
26,100 square yards; and finished at an expense of 
20, 00l. The gates are 25 feet high, and 42 feet 
wide. A very commodious swivel foot- bridge, gives 
a paſsage over the gut to the e when the dock - 
gates are open. . | 


ee along the east side of the King's 
Dock, we approach a long, low building, on the 
right; which is the ToBacco W AREHOUSE ; 
for the lodgment of all the tobacco imported. It 
was erected by the Corporation of Liverpool, and 
is rented at the annual sum of 5001. by Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of storing or lodging all the 
tobacco imported here, until the duties are paid. 
For this purpose, the extent of quay opposite this 
warehouse, is the only place in the port where to- 
bacco 
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bacco can be landed. By this means, the tobacco 
is immediately rolled into the warehouse on land- 
ing; is there examined, weighed and secured; 
and thus preserved from that smuggling and pil- 
fering so much complained of in the London river; 
and to prevent which, the neceſsity of wet docks 
there, has been so strenuously urged. When the 
manufacturer wants a hogshead or more, of his to- 
bacco, he sends the duty, and the tobacco is deli- 
vered accordingly. 


This may, of che kind, be deemedd an elegant 
building. It is 210 feet long, and 180 broad; and 
will contain 7000 hogsheads. 


The King's Dock is frequented by ships from 
America, for the purpose of unloading their seve- 
ral products. Also by our own, and those of the 
northern states from the Baltic, &. with timber 
and naval stores; the spacious contiguous yards 
and warehouses being well * to their re- 


ception. 


A singularity attended 5 opening of this dock. 
One of the three ships that are recorded in history 
to have carried troops from hence to Ireland, to 
raise the siege of Londonderry, in 1688, entered 
this dock on the first * of its being opened in 
1788; 
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1788; just 100 years afterward. The coincidence 
of circumstances is not leſs surprising than the 
extraordinary age of the veſsel, a brig, which still 
continues to trade between Ireland and Liverpool, 
and is called the Port- a- Ferry. It is to be suppos- 
ed, that from the numerous repairs the veſsel must 
neceſsarily have undergone, that very few of the 
original materials, of which it was * are 

now remaining in it. = | | 


The interposing ground between these docks 


and the river, is chiefly employed for timber yards > 


and ship * 


Turnin g the corner of the tobacco warehouse, 
we obtain a view of its other fronts. The street 
into which we then enter, is called Vapping; aptly 
enough named after the same in London, The 
large warehouses which here present, are chiefly 
for the storing of corn. In this neighbourhood we 
shall find roperies, anchor-smithies, block-makers, sail 
makers, and every busineſs connected with the 
naval department, in great abundance; together 
with a number of public Bouses, for the cooking 
and accommodation of the shipping ; for as fires 
and candles are not suffered on board the ships 
in the docks, for obvious reasons , pubs houses 


become more neceſsary. 
— 1 | 
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| Directing « our course northward, we 800n reach 
a 8mall dock, which belongs to the Duke of Bridge- 
water, for the use of his Fats (forty-two in num- 
ber, of fifty tons each) that convey goods by the 
communication of the Runcorn canal, sixteen miles 
up the river, to all the interior manufacturing 
towns and neighbourhoods of Manchester, the 
Staffordshire potteries, &c. &. to an amazing 
extent. The adjoining warehouse, is for the 
security of the goods before and after they are 
shipped and unshipped ; to which purpose the 
adjoining yard is also applied. F n a little 
n we apgrogon the | 


' SALT-HOUSE DOCK ;—8So called 4 4 
mer salt-works on the right, where the common salt, 
we use, was made from the native rock. This 
manufactury is removed many miles higher up the 
river, to a place called Garston, to the great re- 
lief of the town; as the vast quantity of coal 
smoke emmitted from it, made it very offensive. 
This was the second made dock. The upper end, 
on which we enter, is chiefly employed as a re- 


* for —_ that are laid up. The lower __ 
. are 


. 1 — ts 
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Ee. One Sunil and ten veſeels of this ad ene eroployed 
upon the river, chiefly in conveying alt down from Nantwich, &c. as 
also a good many others, in bringing down coals from the Sankey canal. 
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are mostly for corn and timber ships. The form 
18 irregular. It eomprizes an area of 21,998 square 
Jes and W of quay, af 640 yards. 


5 | The apace. between nabe 8 
hind the buildings, is chiefly occupied as ship- 
builders yards ; and some of the finest ships of 
their size, in the British navy, have been built 
there; as the Adamant, Aſsistance, &c of fifty 
gang; and the Phæton, Nemesis, Succeſs, and 
other fine frigates. Thins ee be e. 


Tracing the quay till we come to the flood- 
gates, which are 23 feet high, and 34 feet wide; 
and which, with the draw-bridge, are inferior in 
point of construction to those at the Queen's 
Dock; we open upon a very large bason; which is 
dry at low water, and henoe called a dry dock, as 
we observed at the Queen's Dock. ä to 
the right, we presently wocks the 


OLD Dock The first dock we met with on 
the outset of our ramble. From the dock gates 

or draw-bridge, we see, towards the river, the 
gut or entrance into the bason from the river; and 
that the gut and bason accommodate both this and 
the Salt-house Dock. Looking up the dock, we 
observe the Custom House (if not intercepted by 
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the Age,) we before passed, facing us at the 
other ende he walls of this dock were origi- 
nally of brick. It is 200 yards long; of irregular | 
breadth, but which may average 80 yards; with 
an area of 165832 square yards. The gates are'23 
feet high, and 34 feet wide. The draw. bridge 
is, like that already paſted at the Queen's Dock, a 
oomplete piece of mechanism 5 and is extremely 
commodious. 


This. dock is a receptacle: of n and 
African ships, as it is contiguous: to the ware - 
houses of the merchants concerned in those 
branches of commerce. Also Irish traders, and 
veſsels from Portugal, Spain, and the Mediterra- 
nean. The surrounding houses are altogether pub- 
lic houses, or shops with such articles of wearing 
apparel, &. as are most commonly wanted by sea- 
men. Adjoining the outside of the gates of this 
dock, is a slip, where ſish is most commonly land- 
ed from the different fishing boats from Ireland; 
Scotland, and the more adjacent neighbouring 
coasts. | mg" PT 


As we proceed along the dy dock, (of about 250 
yards extent of quay) we observe a great many 
small veſsels, chiefly sloops with one mast each, 


and whick are coasting traders, mostly from the 
' 2 2 5 northern 
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northern coast, extending to Scotland; as may be 
observed by painted boards, hung upon the most 

conspicuous parts of the rigging, denoting the 

places they are bound to. This trade is very ex- 
tensive, consisting of the importation of corn and 
other provisions, slates and the different natural 
productions of the country; and of the exportation 
coastways of every article of our West India pro- 


duce, the Mediterranean, Portugal, Spanish and Jy 


Baltic imports. This is generally a busy, crowded 
place. Coasting along this dry dock, we at length 
arrive at the south gates and draw-bridges of | 


ST. GEORGE'S DOCK. —Here are two bridges 
over this long entrance, at the opposite extremities ; 
for as the ground on the other side is insulated at 
high water and when the flood-gates are open, it : 
18 neceſsary the communication should not be-in- 
terrupted; hence, by the act of Parliament pro- 
cured for making St. George's Dock, it is so pro- 
vided, that one of the bridges shall always be 
down, under a penalty if otherwise. — Ships, small 
craft excepted, rarely enter George s Dock from 
the river, by this paſsage ; as it is chiefly design- 
ed as a communication between this and the other 
docks, and the graving docks. | 


Croſsing one of the bridges, we are upon Man's 4 
a | | Island; 
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Hland; x all artifical ground, raised from the sea. 
The left direction leads us to the quay where the 
Dublin packets lie, with their packet-houses and 
offices facing them; which buildings are called 
Nova Scotia. A little farther leads to two graving 
docks; another being on the opposite side cf the 
dock gut, or entrance into the dry dock ; all simi- 
lar to 2 we viewed at the Queen's Dock. 


Ls Returning the way we came, we reach the 
south end of St. George's Dock; but instead of 
paſsing in a direction along its quay, we keep on 
toward the river. A circumstance occurred on 
this spot, which cannot be paſsed oyer.—The do- 
cility of the cart-borses of Liverpool, perhaps ex- 
ceeds that of any in the kingdom, or even the 
world; nor are they deficient in strength and figure. 
The carters usually direct their horses motions by 
word only, without touching the reins; and can 
make them go to the right or the left, bacxward 
or forward, by the word of command, with as 
much percision as a company of soldiers. A par- 
rot, of no mean parts; as it appears; by frequent 
hanging out from one of these houses facing the 

dock, 


— * — 


| # So named from being first inhabited by a person of the name of 
Man. ; | | 
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dock, had acquired a variety of human language; 
and more especially that particular part which 80 
frequently requires the horse to Hack his load, to 

discharge it into the ship in the dock. A carter 


having unfortunately left his cart with the back to 
the dock, pol, in a garrulous mood, unluckily hap- 


pened to cry, back—back—back—several times 80 


distinctly and loudly, that the well-tutored ani- 


mal, obeying the word of command, actually 
backed the cart, so as to-precipiate it and himself 
into the dock. The 0 was preserved. 


That two brute EI of totally different spe- 
cies, perfect Strangers to each other, should be 
capable, without any aſsistance, of directing and 
executing a regular action by means of the human 


language; is a curiosity perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 


On the leſt, as we "keg lies the Afancherter 
Id quay, the resort of that company's Hats; 32 in 


number; which convey goods to and from Man- 


chester daily, all the way by the river, without 


entering a canal, as is done by those of the Duke 


of Bridgewater. 


We now arrive at the river, and have, on the 


right, a terrace 230 * long; 5 which 1 18 purposely ” 


designed 
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. pablioertt;- hi heron coliigis- 
aro not oufſered to come upon it; and is ralled the 


The view from hence can perhaps be no where 
excelled, especially at or a little before high water, 
and particularly at spring tides; when a number 
of veſsels, of all descriptions, moving in all direcC- 
tions, so near at hand, forms a moving picture, 
highly engaging and interesting; and which; from 
the variety it always affords, is entertaining even 
to those who see it most frequently. At all times, 
the view up and down the river is fine. At the 
other end of the Parade, is a pier that projects far- 

ther into the river, from whence a more extended 
prospect can be obtained, A 


The houses on the opposite shore, are _ ad- 
bouses before mentioned, page 7% Down the ri- 5 
ver, we observe, also on the opposite shore, the 
rock point, with a guide. post upon its extremity; 
round which the ships paſs and repaſs to and from 
sea. A little on this side the rock, may be seen 
the potuder magazines; where all the gimpowder 
for the use of the ships, and other purposes, is 
kept. They are placed at that distance (about 


three miles) to prevent bad consequences to tlle 


town in case of accident; they are also there much 
out 
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out of the way of accident from fire. Ships often 


lie off there at anchor, sheltered from the westerlx 


winds, under the high land, waiting for a fair wind 


to proceed to sea. Many years ago, a ship, at an- 


chor there, blew up. The concuſsion was consi- 0 
derable in the town. Ships in the docks are not 
ane to have * on board. 


& little wen the river, on this 4 , will be 
observed the Fort; and, at a great distance far- 
ther down, two lofty pillars, which are the Formby 
ne. | | 


On the left of this pier, is a sloping road or slip, 
which gradually descends to low water mark, 
where a number of boats are constantly lying for 
the purpose of being hired to convey paſsengers, 
horses, &c. to the different ferrys on the opposite 
shore; as also for pleasure, up and down the river, 
as the wind and tide will permit. Although there 
are many conveniences for taking the water at the 
other docks, similar to this; yet this is much the 
most commodious, cleanest ie safest. The others 
are mostly within the dry docks ; so that the gut 
or entrance to the dock must be paſsed through, 
which is oftentimes tedious, and even unsafe, from 

. number of veſsels nn n in and out | 
about 
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about hi gh water, as the following Mt in- 
Stance will explain, Es 


: Several large er filled with paſsengers 


to Chester fair, were hauling out of the Old Dock 
gut along the north wall, the wind blowing fresh 
from south- west; when suddenly a very large ship, 
hitherto unnotieed, was coming full upon them, 


from the river, with considerable velocity, and in 


such a manner and direction as no human efforts 
could avert; as the boats were too numerous to 
have them all got out of the way, and no time to 
get the paſsengers out of the boats upon the quay. 
In this terrifying situation, as the ship with a sea 
monster's head, as if to aggravate the horror - ap- 


proached very near the boats; the cries of distreſs 


from the paſsengers, who seemed but too sensible 
of their situation, were painful indeed. Too soon 
the ship, without any decrease of its speed, struck 
one of the boats in the middle with jits stem. The 
boat, although a large and very strong one, being 
close to the wall, was instantly shivered to pieces. 
The shriek of distreſs now ceased; as every appear- 
ance of the boat and its luckleſs paſsengers was 
lost, and, 


4. Like the baseleſs fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wwreck behind.” | 
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In a few ent; however, baskkets, hats, 
fragments of the boat, and immediately after the 
bodies of the unfortunate people, had emerged and 
were floating upon the surface of the water. Every 
aſsistance being given, the people, about twenty 
in number, men, women and children, were all, 
as then understood, got out of the water, many of 
them unhart. Those who were most in the bottom 
of the boat escaped the best, as on the complete 
destruction of the boat, they sunk in the water 
under the ship's bottom; while those who attempt- 
ed to save themselves by climbing up the wall, 
were some of them so severely crushed by the 
ship, as not to survive it; which was the case with 
one or two active young men. The rest of the 
boats escaped uninjured.— Although it is some 
years since the above accident happened, it made 
too strong an impreſsion upon the mind of the nar- 
rator, who beheld it, to be yet effaced. This land- 
ing place is out of a poſsibility of any similar acci- 
dent ever happening here ; and therefore is, on all 
accounts, to be preferred. The fares of the boat- 
men have been en (See Page 83 


The right wall of this Prat will be found to 
form one side of the gut or entrance into the bason, 
or dry dock, which leads to St. George's Dock. — ' 

35 8 hn The 


% K 
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The opposite side of this bason is generally decu- 
pied by Welch traders. —Floating in the river, im- 
mediately before the pier, will be discovered two 
large buoys; which are there placed for the pur- 
pose of making ropes fast to them, to aſsist in 
| havlling ships out of the dock, when the wind 
blows into the dock. A cupitan will be observed 
on the pier, to aſsist Hkewise in hauling ships into 
and out of the dock, as neceſsity may require.— 
Several strong posts, are also placed in different si- 
trations, for similar purposes. A large flag Stu, 
or pole, is placed here; on which, when a fag is 
horsted, it denotes that the dock-gates are open, to 
receive any ships that may be coming in: when 
lowered, it apprizes those ships in the river, that 
tlie gates are but so as to exclude their entrance 
that tide. A double lamp is placed upon the top 
of this pole, (hung upon swivels, to accommodate 
the raising and lowering of the pole) to direct any 
veſsel that may have occasion to come into the 
dock in the dark. It is to be observed, that the 
same accommodations, for afsisting the ships into 
and out of the dock, prevail at the entrances of the 
other docks we have paſsed. 


From this pier and the parade, may now more 
distinctly be seen the lig bt-house and signal poles, 
mentioned 
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2 in page 21.“ The river is here, at 
high water, about three quarters of a mile over; 
and the distance from the opposite shore to the 

light-house, about three miles. It is very usual, 
in summer and fine weather, for parties to croſs the 
river, and wall to the light-house. The road is 
good, and the walk, if a trouble, is amply repaid 
by the charming and extensive prospect which is 
there displayed. f Ale, and bread and cheese, is 
the only fare to be met with there; except per- 
haps a cup of tea. Any kind of provision that may 
be carried thither, will be comfortably dreſsed and 
served, and every deficiency compensated by the 
civility of the occupiers. To those who have not 
examined a l;ght-house, it will, of course, prove a 
curiosity. It is lighted by a lamp of cotton wick 
and oil. . ; N 


The idea of a bridge acroſs the river, may poſ- 
sibly strike the stranger's mind. But that, if 
practicable, is inadmiſsible near the town, . as it 
would be greatly injurious to the navigation of the 

river. 


* A delineation and explanation of the /ight-house and rignal-poles, = 
may be had, printed upon a card, at any of the book-sellers _— ; bony: 


will afford a better description than can be given here. 


i A er may be had at the . ferry-house, the Mood vide. 
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river. It is however impracticable, from the ag 


| of water and rapidity of the tides ; as the river is 


ten fathom (twenty yards) deep at low water, op- 
posite and a considerable way above the town; and 
the tides frequently run at the rate of six miles an 
hour; so that it is often difficult to sail against the 
tide, even with a fair and strong breeze; and still 
more so to row ea boat Nen __— it, as 


5 Hes the boat's eng crew the current t stem, 
&« And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream; 
“ But if they slack their oars, or cease to strive, 


& Then down the stream with headlong haste they drive.” 
GeorGiIcs, Book 1. 


The tide in the river rises about 30 feet at spring 
tides, and 21 at neap tides. 


A road or tunnel under the river, has never hi- 
therto been considered otherwise than as a fanciful 
project; yet there do not appear more obstacles to 
it here than to that under the Thames. It is ex- 
tremely probable, that the strata which would] be 

paſsed wei, would be n or altogether, 
| Soft dene 


It hap 4 been . that hv time of - 
| high water at spring tides, is most favourable for 
the river FP from this, the most eligible, si- 

| tuation 
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tuation on the shares. Accondingly, when high 
water happens; any dine from; ebe Mb tio 
a{clock, it wil be proper to be here an hour be- 
fore the time of high water (which may be known 

by: a. reference to any of the Einerpool news- 
papers); when, a westarly wind! seldom fails: to 
bring in more or leſa sail. Armed ships frequently 
salute the town. with their cannon; which is an- 
swered by the bells of the adjoining church. 
These signals generally invite a number from the 
town, to behold the pleasing spectacle; and the 
solicitude of the relatives of those on board, fre- 
| quently forms an — scene. 


— 


The ships of different owners. OW private dis- 
tinct signals, which they communicate, on their 
approach from sea, to a person always stationed at 
the light- house, who repeats them upon the vario 
adjoining pales, so as to be understood here; 
whereby the distant approach of a particular ship 
may often be known some hours before it can be 
geen from the town. Wauld a telegraph answer a 
better purposs ?—The.chip having entered the.dry, 
dock (now filled with water) in the manner de- 
scribed at the Queen's dock, p. 28, is conducted 
into. the inner wet dock, and there left: afloat, in 
the most perfeot security from; ever 2— 
wks 2 18 | 


1 — 
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A kitle before high water, the ships that are 
to come out of dock the present tide, are hauled* 
into the outer bason, then into the gut; where 
the sails are filled, the fastenings loosened, and, 
amid the usual parting salute of three cheers from 
the brave departing tars, and which is returned 
from the shore, the stately veſsel is sent to explore 
her way over the dreary bosom of the vast track- 
less ocean, under the well founded hope of giving 
wealth to the individual, and of adding n and 
prosperity to. the British Empire. 


6 „ bu es hip. departs; the land, 
On $hore. with admiration. gazing stand. 
BriTANNIA, riding awful on the prow, 
Surveys the vaſsal wave that rolls below: 
Where'er she moves, the vaſsal waves are seen 
To yield obsequious and confeſs their queen. 
Such is the sculptur d prow-——from van to rear 
Th artillery frowns, a black tremendous tier. 
High ger the poop, the flattering winds display, 
Th' imperial flag that rules the wat'ry 8way. | 
Then tow'r the masts; the canvaſs swells on high; 


And waving streamers flutter in the sky. 


„% With 


K —_ Santi — — 


. The frequent repetition of the ! term, haul, cannot w_ be 
groided, as none of the ae. of * pull, drag, &c. are zuffcie 


expreſsive, or proper. 
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« With winning postures, now the wanton sails 
Spread all their snares to charm th' inconstant gales: 
While all to court the wand'ring breeze are plac'd; 
With yards now thwarting, now obliquely brac'd. 
Majestically slow, before the breeze, 
In silent pomp she marches on the seas. 
- Her copper'd bottom casts a softer gleam, | 
While trembling thro! the green translucent stream. 
Along the glaſsy plane serene she glides, 
While azure radiance sparkles on her sides. 
A Thus the rich veſsel moves in trim array; 
Like some fair virgin on her bridal day. 

Thus, like a swan, she cleaves the wat'ry plain; | 


The pride and wonder of the liquid main. 
Fon 8 NO Caro I. 


This charming little poem has a great 42 of 
beauty and novelty to recommend it. It certainly 
excells the productions of the best poets of anti- 
quity, on the subject, inasmuch as the present 
naval improvements have exceeded theirs, and the 


| 3 Albert of the ae the Palinurus of the 


Ennis. | 


6 O's er hs: gay veſßel, and her ack band, 


Kiper ienc'd Albert * 85 chief command. 
. SS 


* Deviation of arrangement, and A — —— te 
adapt this extract to the present occasion. 
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Tho! train'd in boist'rous elements, his mind 
Was yet by soft humanity refin'd. 

Each joy of wedded love at home he knew; 
Abroad, confest the father of his crew! 

Brave, lib'ral, just! the calm domestic scene 
Had oer his temper breath'd a gay serene. 
Him science taught, by mystic lore to trace 
The planets wheeling in eternal race; 

To mark the ship in floating balance held, 

By earth attracted and by seas repell'd; 

Or point her devious track, thro' climes unknown, 
That leads to every shore in every zone. 
Inur'd to peril, with unconquer'd soul, | 
The chief beheld tempestuous oceans roll ; 
His genius, ever for th' event prepar'd, 

Rose with the storm, nad all its dangers shar d. 


The author's description of his own situation, 0 
is n impreſsive. | 


— In order of FRO eg Le 

Succeeds the youngest of our naval band. 

But what avails it to record a name, 

That courts no rank among the sons of 445 

While yet a stripling, oft with fond alarms, 

His bosom danc'd to nature's boundleſs charms. 

On him fair science dawn'd, in happier hour, 

Awakening into bloom young fancy's flower; 
But frowning fortune, with untimely blast, 


The bloſsom wither'd and the dawn g'ercast. 
E | „ Forlorn 


8 


„ r 
"5 
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Forlorn of heart, and by severe decree, 
Condemn'd reluctant to the faithleſs sea, 
With long farewell he left the laurel grove, 
Where science and the tuneful sisters rove.— 
Hither* he wander'd, anxious to explore, 
Antiquities of nations now no more: | 

To penetrate each distant realm unknown, 

And range excursive o'er th' untravel'd zone. 

In vain !—for rude Adversity's command, 

Still on the margin of each famous land, 

With unrelenting ire, his steps oppos'd ; 

And every gate of hope against him clos'd ! 
Permit my verse, ye blest Pierian train, # 
To call Arion, this ill-fated swainf _ 

For, like that bard unhappy, on his heads. * 
Malignant stars their hostile influence shed. 
Both, in lamenting numbers, o'er the deep, 
With conscious anguish taught the harp to weep: 
And both the raging surge in safety bore, 

Amid destruction, panting to the shore. 

This last our tragic story from the wave 

Of dark oblivion haply yet may save: 

With genuine sympathy may yet complain, | 
While sad remembrance bleeds at every vein. f 


"The 


The Archipelago. 
+ The ill fated author finally perished on a  ebroquent voyage to the 


East Indies. 
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The technical descriptions are given with great 
force and beauty, and (tis said) with equal chasti- 
ty and correctneſs; and hence require leſs aid 
from poetical fiction; appearing as a plain, 
unvarnish'd tale, founded upon realities that oc- 
curred under the author's immediate observation. 
A sea education being deemed so unfavourable to 
literary pursuits, and, as our author observes, © new 
to epic lore;” a finished poem from an inhabitant 
of that element, became still the greater non 


While it gives pleasure to every friend to his 
country, that the education and manners of the 
British Mval officer keep pace with those of her 

sons on shore; how must the heart dilate, and beat 
| high, with the idgg of his preserving, and, if poſsi- 
ble, extending that marked valour, honour and 
humanity, which have been so sacredly handed 
down to him from his ancestors; ; and which her 
enemies 80 freely confeſs to be her due ?—May 
they r never be separated: for while they remain 
| united, the nation's security, from without, must 
continue unshaken under the protection of her na- 
tive bulwark! Ay 


| ; One. or - Men of War lie in the river, as 
guard ships, i in time of war. The Actæon of 44 
E 2 guns, 
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guns, at anchor opposite the . has long . 


nr here. 


St. George's Dock was the third made. It is 
250 yards long and 100 broad; comprising an area 


of 25, 300 square yards ; with a length of quay of 
671 o yards. It was constructed at an expence of 


21,0001. It is chiefly the resort of West India 
ships, and is esteemed very commodious. 


In paſsing along the docks, the ships of dif- 


ferent nations will be discovered by their different 


construction, both. in the hulls and rigging; and 
which will be found to accord with national 
character. The Dutch ships are strong and square 
built, miſshapen and clumsy ; nor, like the natives, 


has any attempt at the least alferation been ever 


made in their ornaments or equipment. They are 
distinguished by a considerable -hollowneſs in the 
middle, and by the sudden elevation of two 
square ends; as also by the coloſsean figure of a 


head of Van Trump or a favourite Frow, placed 
in contradiction to the custom of other nations, 


and the order of nature, on the stern, upon the 
top of the rudder, with an aspect towards the crew, 
as if for an idolatrous purpose—if a Dutchman can 


be supposed to adore any thing but «wealth. A 


clumsy masts rises from about the middle of the 


ship, 8 


Pra, and mms kk _ 
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ahh, and a smaller one near the stern; which al- 


together, completes a Dutch dogger. Swedish 
ships have the same construction and equipment. 
French ships are every way in the opposite extreme; 


being slightly built; the ornaments tawdry; and 


the rigging and Weste so light and lofty, as to 
give the idea of a flying 11 


The English ships dobbeſb a abi between 


the ferner ; combining strength with beauty and 


ornament— the utile and dulce—upon the present 
improved plan of the Britisb frigates. The Gui- 
neamen here, are in general the handsomest ships; 
being every way modelled after the e frigates, and 


| rather n more ornamented. 


The Awmeviewn ships, like the natives, re- 


semble, as may be expected, those of the parent 


country, more than any other. They are, how- 


ever, more calculated for burden 5 9 fast Kinn 8 | 


or defence. 


It may be entertaining to the stranger to ex- 


amine the construction and operation of the 


Dock GATES.—Turning along the north 


end of St, George's Dock, we come to the gates 
of that entrance. At or soon after high water, 
4 the 
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the gates are shut, and remain so till opened by . 
the next flood tide. In each gate will be perceived 
an opening, which, at high tides, is intended to 
evacuate the water in the dock to a certain quan- 
tity neceſsary for floating the ships, thereby avoid- 
ing risk from any unneceſsary preſsure of water 
upon the gates. For better security, two pair of 
gates were thought advisable here, although one 
pair is found sufficient. In very high tides, when 
these openings are not sufficient, other sluices can 
be opened below, by machinery contrived for that 
purpose. There is yet another intention these 
openings answer; which is, that at spring tides, 
when the tides begin regularly to fall or become 
lower each tide, if the water left within the dock 
were at any time above the level of the succeed- 
ing tide at high water, the gates could not be got 
open. The dock-gate-men, are therefore furnished 
with a table, descriptive of every succeeding 
height of tide, and regulate that of the dock ac- 
cordingly. An annual tide table is published by 
Mn. Hol DEN, which ascertains the times of 
high water, and the heights the tides flow, with an 
accuracy before unknown, and in a method yet a | 
secret with his family. There is much reason 
to suppose that it will not apply to all parts 
of the coast of the kingdom. A similar table 
has lately been publiched by Mx. ETTTIOrr, 
which 
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which promises much correctneſs. The manage- 


ment of the dock gates is submitted to the care of 
four men, two on each side, called docł- gate- men; ; 


whose employment is, to direct the opening and 


closing of the gates, in the manner that may be 


observed; and who, with the dock-master, also 
aſsist in directing the ships through the gates. 


The arched construction, and the position of 


the gates, are well calculated to resist the vast 


preſsure of water which they have to sustain. The 
butments of the gates are formed of stones of large 
dimensions, so bound together, or cramped, with 
iron, as to form a body sufficiently compact and 


heavy, to support the lateral preſsure of the gates; 


which latter are proportionally strong, without 
being heavy or clumsy. The gates move backx- 
ward and forward on iron rollers, upon a sill at the 


bottom; and have no perpendicular preſsure to 


bear, except their own weight, and that of foot paſ- 
ſengers over the bridge which they support. These 


gates are 25 feet high, and 38 feet wide. The 


average rise of the tides at these gates, at spring 
tides, is about 21 feet; and 12 feet at neap tides. 
The Higbest rise of the tide at the Dublin dock, 
does not exceed 13 feet. 


The 
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The loa statement of the dimensions of 
the gates of the different docks, are; 5 


Feet high. | Feet wide, 
Queen's Dock 25 = 
King's ditto 25 42 
Salthouse ditto 23 34 
Old ditto . 23 34 
George's ditto 25 38 


OssERVATIONS ON THE DOCKS. 
The rapidity of the tides in the river, and ex- 
posure to the strong westerly winds, must have 
been very unfavourable to the accommodation of 
shipping, both in the river and the more interior 
harbour, or pool, as it was then named; so that, 80 
early as in 1561, attempts were made at something 
like a dock, as a shelter from storms; but it was 
not till 1710, that Parliament was applied to for an 
act to build a regular dock; since which time the 
docks have increased in number with the increase 
and flourishing state of the town, and are now 
augmented to thirteen:“ Five wet docks ; five gray- 
ing docks ; and three dry docks; (independent of 
the Duke of Bridge water's dock) occupying a space 
| N 


© * — 


„ V »„— — 
— 


| »A bill is now 1 nn for the construction of two mere | 
wet docks. 
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of about three miles in circumference; the whole 
constructed, formed and built upon the bed of the 
river. It is to be observed, that George's, the 
Old, and Salt-house Docks, communicate; so that 
ships can paſs from one to the other, and into the 
graving docks, without going into the river, where 
their being unmanned or unrigged might expose 
them to injury from the wind and tide in so doing. 
The King's and Queen's Docks communicate to- 
| gether in the same erer 121 nn their own 


an docks, 


There are . communications under ground 
between all the wet docks, by large tunnels, for 
the purpose of one dock cleaning or washing ano- 
ther; so that when a dock is to be cleaned (as 
they are all very subject to accumulate mud, 
brought in with the tides) and which is ge- 
nerally done once a year; it is left dry at low wa- 
ter, by keeping the gates open; the sluices are open- 
ed into it in different directions; and a great num- 
ber of men enter it, who, with spades, shovel the 
mud into the currents made by the sluices, till 

the dock becomes sufficiently cleared, and which is 
usually done in ten or fourteen days, Flat-bot- 
tomed boats are also employed at these times for 
loading and carrying out the mud, which they dis- 


charge into the river. The dry docks are cleared 
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from mud in the same manner, by sluices opened 
from their respective wet docks. This ready and 


effectual mode of cleaning the docks, by sluices, 


is rather of late invention and adoption; as, before 
that time, it was chiefly done by means of the 
flat-bottomed boats, a method tedious and imper- 
fect. The e een this method i is ex- 

traordinary. | 


_ Each wet dock has a Th with an an- 
nual salary of 1051. whose office is to regulate the 
internal decorum of the dock, by allotting the posi- 
tions of the ships in their loading and unloading; 
to direct the management of the flood-gates; and 
to attend to the docking and undocking of the 
ships at the times of the tide when the gates are 
open so that the ships can come in and go out; for 
without such a regulator, who is obliged to act 
with impartiality, according to existing circum- 
stances, confusion and consequent injury would 
regularly ensue. | 5 


The docks have Watch, Scaven gers and Lamps 


distinct from those of the town. Fires are not 


suffered; and even candles not permitted to be 
lighted on board the ships, except secured in lan- 
thorns, nor tobacco smoaked, under a penalty of 


40s ; nor any combustible matters left on the decks 


or on the adjoining quays,in the night, under a fine 
of 
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of 10l. By these precautions, THEN attended to, 
an accident from fire (so much to be dreaded) has, 
— fortunately, not happened: and yet scarce a week 
| palſses without fines being incurred for these prac- 
tises. The penalty for having e on 
bend in ne Jocks: 1s . by | 


7 ile wo loaded, cannot ak the 4 
gates at neap tides, for want of a sufficient height of 
water there; so that, when a ship of that descrip- 
tion, in the dock, is ready for sea during the 
spring tides, and the wind unfair, it is conveyed 
into the river and there remains at anchor, to take 
the advantage of a favourable wind. If a large ship 
arrive from sea during neap tides, i continues in the 
same situation till the next spring tides rise e hi gh 
enough to float it into the dock. 


The . of the 5 is not only labo- 
rious and expensive, but tedious; arising from the 
magnitude and weight of the materials of which 
they are formed, and the interruptions given by 
the returns of the tides, their currents and the 
swell of the sea in stormy weather. The quality 
of the stone used in the structure of the docks, 
contributes eſsentially in their formation; as no 
other materials could so securely bind, connect, 


uf Pert and mound the whole. | 
The 
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The excavation of the docks has lately been 
effected by the use of the wheel-barrow, running 


5 upon boarded stages, in different directions, and 


often to considerable extents, and of such acclivi- 
ties as to permit a loaded barrow to be pushed be- 
fore a man, upwards. The labourers employed, 
are chiefly from north Wales; who having been 
early accustomed to work in the mines of that 
country, discover an alertneſs at this exercise, that 
is not equalled by any other claſs of labourers. - 
The quays, piers, &c. are formed from the earth 
and rock dug out of the dock; the sand, gravel, 
&c. of the shore; and of the waste materials of 
the quarry 'above. The walls are of stone from 


the quarry. 


The dock dues, paid for the entrance of Ships, 
regulated by their tonnage, were 


| kt J. ff > | . 

In 1724 810 11 6 In 1798 12,377 7 7 

1776 5,064 10 10 1797 13,311 12 8. 
1786 7,508 0 1 i 


which gives some 8 of the progreſsive extension 
of the trade of the town. | 


The annual * a the Jobs, 


were 
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were, according to the year's statement ending 


24th June, 1797, as as follow. 
| ” 1 d. 
Dock gatemen . . . . «+ 636 15 0 P 
Dock watchmen . . . . - + +» . 1,763 12 10 
ß -c:. + +, SE 
. 82 10 
ßßßßßͥ  . . , + ET 
Harbour Master 3 T 
Five dock masters, at 105l. each, 3253 0 
Two Deputy %% 00H 1 OI” 
War tal oof > WY 
Tide Tables! #22755 ©; 4: 20,24 &. 05105 
Smiths work, K. 47 
Cordage, tar, paint, etc. . . . . +113 19 
Parish tages 495 16 
Lamps lighting !: 
Treasurer's eee and Clerks 
WITS cio 4c 0 a . 665 19 7 


5,108 8 7 


8. 


* 


Thus the 1 income and eee of 
the docks may be nearly ascertained. The original 
and present constructions of the docks and piers, 

have incurred a debt of, at present, 113,41gl. 2s. - 
by money borrowed upon them, as upon turnpikes, 
under different Acts of Parliament. The direction, 


etc. of the docks is vested i in the fee 
trustees; 
* 


5 
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trustees; whose accounts are annually examined 

and settled by seven commiſsioners, not of the 
body corporate, appointed for the purpose. 


The Livereoor Decks poſseſs magnitude, 
convenience and a harmony of parts, unrivalled 
throughout the world. Neceſsity first prompted 
the measure, and the spirit of the town has, by no 
very small degrees, brought them to their present 
state of perfection, and induced a desire in the 

metropolis to copy after them. 13 


80 novel a scene, as the docks present, must 
greatly interest the attention of the contemplative 
stranger, and fill the mind with a degree of plea- 

sure and astonishment, he has not before experi- 
enced from a similar cause; and which even antici- 
pation does not much abate. While the general 
observer contemplates the whole with amazement; 
the more discriminating merchant regards it with 
an additional gratification, derived from the great 
resulting advantages to commerce which await it. 


The surprise of the stranger, on first croſsing 
any of the dock gates at low water, and without 
having paſsed them at high water, will be not a 
little excited by observing so large a number of 
ships afloat, so far removed from the river, and 80 
| much 

* 
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much elevated above its surface: the mind, if un- 
prepared for it, will for a moment discredit the 
external sense, and fluctuate between deception 
and reality. At all times of the tide, it is inter- 
esting to observe, that such a number of ships 
should be so regularly and orderly disposed, sur 
rounded by houses in the heart of the town, and 
there as securely placed as any property in a store- 
house. The seaman here can step into and out of 
his ship, with as much ease as he paſses the 
threshold of the door of his house; and can paſs 
from one to the other, with as much facilty as he 
can visit his next door neighbour. That valuable 
character, the British sailor, is little observed in 
time of war; as when in port, he is under the 
neceſsity of secreting himself from the impreſs. 
Much to the credit of those who have had the di- 
rection of that service here, during the latter part 
of the present war, this painful, yet indispensable, 
task has been conducted with a decorum unusual 
in former wars. The late adopted mode of levying 
men for the navy has, no doubt, greatly precluded 
the ein of 1 


The nee a wet tek et ses over every 
We kind of port or harbour, are very great. The 
ships cannot poſsibly be affected by tides or wea- 
ther ; "OW n are afloat; can lade and unlade, 
| at 
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at all times, without any obstacle or risk of in- 
jury to the cargoes. The docks, here, are 80 
compacted, and contiguous to every requisite for 
the equipment of the ships, that every poſsible 
delay is prevented; and from their contiguity with 
the warehouses, extent of quay, &c. the ships can 
be loaded and discharged with dispatch, and at a 
comparatively trifling expence, under the imme- 
Uato- eye of the merchant. | 


Finally, it is a of remark ; that whatever 
relates to the design, construction, regulations and 


improvements of the wet docks, are native, and. 


originated here; that all others are, hitherto, copies 
of them ; and that these stupendous- monuments 
of art, will deservedly remain the * and boast | 
1 the town of * Tatts 


| Croluing the dock gates (after high ly: we 
proceed along the east side of George's dock. 
Paſsing along the arcade of the handsome and con- 
venient warehouses which now present, we dis- 
cover, behind them, a range of other warehouses, 
some of which are so Bigb, that they might be 
viewed with surprise by a native of Edinburgh. 
They are designed chiefly, as storehouses for corn. 
At the other (north) end of these buildings, is the 
town prison: of very ancient date; and which 
belon you 


belonged formerly to the Earls of Derby, and used 
by them as a residence —what a scope for reflec- 
tion! Looking up the street on the right (Water- 
street), we discover the Exchange; from whence 
we commenced our ramble, © 


The line, from ane in the brovtion of 
north and south, was TY the pi of 
| 2 er alli . 


Fl The 8 on the left of den 
leads to the Old Church yard; the lower part of 
which affords a pleasant walk, as it presents a de- 
sirable opening into the river, through the gut of 

St. George's dock bason. At the south end of 
this walk, is the Merchants Coffee House, where 
the newspapers are read; and where lodgings may 
be had by those who prefer the situation. Cannon 
were formerly planted here, for the defence of the 
harbour. This lower part of the Church yard was 
raised from the shore in 1750; as originally the 
base of the tower of the church was waened L-by 


the river. 


Going off at the opposite end of the church 
yard, we paſs between a boat builder's yard on 
the right, and a ship builder's yard on che left; 


either of which may be viewed. WEL: 
A F ” The 
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Ihe turn to the left, leads to the public Baths. 
They are distinct for ladies and gentlemen, are 
esteemed commodious and elegant, and may be 
viewed. They belong to the Corporation, and 
were constructed by them at the; expence of 
about 5000/, | 


Shdcoul Guthitan;:precentathecFery mich, 


with its formidable artillery, promise an ample 


security against any enemy's ships that may at- 
tempt an entrance into the harbour. The nume- 
rous extended shoals without the harbour, have 
always been considered its best defence; as scarce 
any thing larger than a frigate would venture in, 
even with the best pilotage; and its ready retreat 
would be rendered next to impossible, by the un- 
certainty of the winds; neap tides, and the re- 
moval of the buoys and land- marks; hence, no 
hostile attempts have ever been made upon the 
port by an enemy, in any war. A strong guard 
of soldiers is always kept here. It is open for 
public recreation. The soldiers are bee Gx ex- 
ercised and the _ relieved, every evening. 


A very advantageous view down the we, is 
obtained here, and from whence the rock point 
may be very distinctly observed. The ride along ; 
this shore, for some miles, is very pleasant; espe= 

| _ cially 
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_ cially in warm weather; as it will be found very 
cool and refreshing, with a westerly wind particu- 
larly. Two roads branch off, inland, at one and 
three miles distance, along the shore: the first, at 
Beacon-gutter: and the second, at Bootle-mills, 
where accommodations for bathing, lodging, &. 

as at other watering places, may be . at two 
yo Ry Nen aper Pn ce ene 


4 — 24> 4» 


- Turning up' kg; behind * t 
vill be discovered, from the top of the street, on 
the left, the New Prison; 80 immensely large, 
that, for the sake of suffering humanity, it is to 
be hoped it will never be filled with any dther 
than its present description of inhabitants Pri- 
soners of war, chiefly French. who, fortunately 
for themselves, were here early preserved from the 
famine and bloodshed that so desolated their native 
country: For the honour of this, they have been 
favoured with every comfort and indulgence their 
situation will adinit of, and even, on most occasi- 


ons, to the extent which their natural levity solicits. 


During the general scarcity in the winter of 1795-6, 
they were amply served with bread of a much ſiner 


quality than was used in the first families in the 


town; while at that time, our brave ee were 
i their 1 from want 
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Ihe situation of the prison is healthful, and it 
has many conveniencies; yet on examination, it 
will be observed, that che debtor, whatever his 
constitution, habits, and health may be, cannot 
be accommodated with a more favourable cell to 
sleep in, than the hardiest and most abandoned 
felon. Such, at least, seems to be the original in- 
tention; if so, tis © devoutly to be wished” that 
it may be varied It is capable of lodging the in- 
habitants of all the prisons in the kingdom, north- 
ward. It has contained 2000 n of _ at 
one time. 1 905 
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. cen is prison are, a steam mill for rolling 
and slitting of iron; a white lead work; and two 
Manufacturies of ashes, . n lees . 
kilns are numerous. 5 
(99 i yl COT the * we came, the head of the 
Leeds and Wigan canal presents; on which an 
_ elegant Packet boat paſses from hence to Wigan, 
every morning (except Sunday) at eight, and ar- 
rives there at six o'clock; and another from thence 
sets off at six, and arrives here at four. The 
Fares 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. The right bank of the 
Canal affords: a very pleasant walk ; but is inac- 
ceſsible, from dirt and the parsimony of the pro- 
prietors, in wet weather; and there is no carriage 
way. 
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way.—The quantity of coal imported by: this 
canal, from Wigan, Kc. for the supply of the 

town, and the export to the different parts of 
Europe, America, and the West Indies, is consi- 
derable: hence Liverpool may be called a coal 
port. About 100 flats are employed for the pur- 
pose, of 42 tons each, and each drawn by one 
horse; which makes three paſsages in two weeks, 
A variety of other boats are employed for com- 
mercial purposes. A coal flat with a full load of 
limestones, &c. in return, will drag after it, afloat 
in the canal, a raft containing 9000 feet of fir tim- 
ber, weighing 180 tons; which altogether makes 
a weight of 292 tons, exclusive of the fat, drawn 


by «nn home. 


Around ths basons of the canal will be observed 
several large store yards for coals. An adjoining 
warehouse, is for the lodgment of grain, or mer- 
chandise, &c. transmitted up and down the canal. 
That fine quality of coal, called Cannel, may be 
had here in any quantity. It generally sells at 
about gd. per cwt. It has a bright polish; will 
not soil the fingers when handled; and burns with 
a bright flame, readily and with little smoke. 

From the head of the canal, is an opening to 


St. PauP s church. Howsoever the church yard 
and 
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and body of the church may paſs; for a W 
of the original, the dome and cupola serve but to 
remind us of their inferiority. Being on elevated 
ground, the dome has a good effect, at a distance; 
hut there is no station near, from whence the 
whole can be viewed to any advantage. It was 

intended to form a joint copy of mo _— 1 St. 
Stephen, Walbroke, 1 Fi 

| Dn tas 1 nber, we come to a nar- 
row and very dirty street, called Oldball-street;. in 
the narrowest and dirtiest part of which, four 
streets meet, and which once formed one of the. 
markets of the town, in its primitive state. In 
this market place stood a Croſs, (as is still usual in 
many market towns) which was called the Wh:te 
Croſs. This narrow street and the adjoining. ones, 
formed what was considered the most genteel part 
of the town, thirty years ago. On advancing 
nearer the Exchange, we soon get extricated from 
the dirt and difficulties of a narrow street, by the 
opening which has been made, and which is 
meant to be extended farther, for the public ac- 
commodation. A very superb Croſs, formerly 
stood where the Exchange 1 is now placed. | 


From what has been .observed, it will appear, 
that the north extremity of the town. is so circum- 
| stanced, 
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stanced, at pirdbont; as not to admit * much im- 
eee in its — 1 of —— * cke 


Senvar or THE Tow CONTINUED, 


The Hotel, at the Si of Lotd.etrect; * walk 


its central situation, will now be the best station 


for the stranger to recommence his ramble from. 
Going up Church-street, opposite St. Peter's Church, 
we turn into Tarleton-street;, which leads to Nil- 

 Hamson-square; wherein will be observed, by the 

King's Arms in front, at the farther side, the 
Theatre; which may always be entered behind, 
and viewed, from a door under the stage. The 
large portico has lately been added, as a neceſsary 
shelter for company going and returning in car- 
| riages, in my weather. 


At the upper end, Houghton-otreet . into 
| Clayton-$quare; ; which presents a regularity not to 
be found in the squares we have already paſsed. 
It was the last built, and may afford a specimen of 
n 8 PE VER the 


| * 7ord-srreet affords the most general communication between the east 
and west sides of the town. It is to be regretted that the street is so nar- 
row and incommodious; and more * $0, as there is little prospect 


of its being widened. 
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the improving taste of the town. Paſsing a 


the opposite opening, we are in Ranelagh-street; 
and turning up, we paſs a ropery, where ropes, 
cables, and the various rigging of a ship, are 


made. To the left of the top of this street, in 


Bolton- street (dirty and unpaved) are very elegant 
fresh water baths; cold, temperate and warm; for 
ladies and gentlemen, distinctly. They are sup- 


| plied from the well of the adjoining cotton manu- 


Rory; that is worked by. a steam engine. 


Hin our steps, we 9800 ee 
and proceed up Mount Pleasant, till we come 
to Clarence-street, on the left; which leads to a 
spacious road that directs us farther up the hill to 
the Poor House: the front of which is chiefly ap- 
plied to working and eating rooms; and the two 
extended back win 85, . to dwelling apartments for 
the poor. | 


Continuing the direction; 1. we perceive the 
buildings before us, on the right; ; called Edge- 


bill. Ascending the summit of the rising ground, 


the road on the right leads to the very pleasant 
villages of Wa' tree, Childwall, and Woolton. 


e 


k a " N "WE W o » F A ** 9 1 1 


* In rising this street, the dome of St, Paut' in 3 mi 
girection, _—_ to great advantage. 
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| Keeping upon the summit of the hill to the 

left, we paſs the venerable remains. of Yernon-ball; 
not the leſs distinguished by its stately pines; and 
immediately croſs the great south road at the vil- 
lage of Locu- Bill; which formerly was a fashiona- 
ble, and the only, retreat of the town inhabitants 
for recreation. Croſsing another road, in the same 
direction, at a pleasant villa, we approach the vil- 
lage of Everton; which paſsing through, we yet 
croſs another road, and arrive finally at St. Do- 
mingo.—A house was built here, and the adjoining 
grounds purchased, with the produet of a French 
prize ship from St. Domingo, in a former war, 
and hence so called. A new house is now erected, 
which poſseſses much elegance, and ranks with 
the first builtin 85 in the POOR | 


| As: this zitustion terminates the ridge of this 
hill, it presents a fine. extended prospect of the 
country before us, to the north and east. The 
sudden breaking in upon the sea, has a wonderful 
effect, at high water. The whole line of the sum- 
mit we have traced, affords good and varied views 
A ne | | | 


Halli a 33 motion; ; at 555 first 
turn to the right, we descend towards the lower 
part of Everton. This descent offers a very 
ot charming 

a 
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charming display of the river and sea, with the 
town below; which would afford a subject for the 
pencil of the artist, in the manner of a Panorama, 
that could scarcely be exceeded in beauty, variety, 
and extension: A position, on the first turn to the 
left, facing a large stone coloured house, seems 
the most eligible station for the purpose. Paſsing 
several elegant houses, we arrive at the road which 
leads down towards the town; and where an ad- 
vantageous view of its east side is obtained. De- 
scending, we come to Richmond, where a woollen 
all (of no great celebrity) is occasionally open. 
The back view to Everton, during this descent, 
has a pleasing effect. | IT 1101 

St. Ann-street, being St. Ann's Church, is a 
street of much elegance, which is not diminished 
by Trinity Church towards the south end. St. 
Ann's Church has a good effect from hence. The 
first turn on the right out of St. Ann-street, leads 
to the Circus; where are commodious livery stables, 
and where equestrian exercises are occasionally 
performed by Astley and others. The next turn 
to the right into Christian-street, discloses the 
cupola of Temple Church. A little farther, we 
discover, on the right, an uniform row of houses, 
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called Islington facing which is the Infirmary, 
which, with its side colonades, has somewhat 
the form of the Queen's palace. The neat build- 
ings on each side of the Infirmary, in front, are 
ung oy: the widows of seamen. 11 


fad a e on oy left, is nai Blink 
Asylum; where the blind poor are instructed in 
every mechanical art they are capable of attain- 
ing; which, while it aſsists in their support, 
makes them useful members of society. Their 
wares may be viewed and purchased on the spot. 
This charity is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tion, is unconnected with the provision of the 
parish, and extends to objects from —_ yo of 
the ng See Blind ne | ; 

Paling the bent of the n down Shaw! 5 
Brow; and turning to the left into the Hay-market, 


from whence will be seen St. John's ' Church) we 
© "paſs 


OO. 


— 


® The stranger will have discovered a tendency here to ape the 
London names of places, but which is to be feared will, on comparison, - 
tend to leſsen in his estimation what he 1 otherwise have consi - 
dered as neat or commodious. 


+ So named, from being erected at the time the commutation tax 
on windows took place, and so constructed as to avoid its operation. 
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paſs along Wh:te-chapel to the Hotel, at the bottom 
of Lord- street, where we commenced this latter 
part of our tour. | 120 11 


* n be RY that the street we last 
paſsed, with Paradise- street in the same continued 
direction, are nearly on a level, and lie low. It 
was in this direction, as mentioned page 14, that 
the tide formerly flowed round this side of the 
town from the original pool where the Old Dock 
now is; which added considerably to its defence, 
and rendered it only acceſsible at the north end 
hence its obstinate resistance to Prince Rupert. 
A walk through Paradise-street, which will afford 
a view of an elegant Di/senter's Chapel, will best 
explain the course of the pool. At the other end 
of Paradise-street (formerly Common-shore) on 
the left, is Hanover-sfreet; the more straight di- 
rection, is the bottom of Dule- street, formerly 
paſsed page 17) and the turn on the right leads to 
the Old Dock. The common sewer runs under 
Paradise- street, White-chapel and even higher up, 
so that in sudden and heavy rains, the inundation 
is such as to flood these streets; and to fill the 
cellars, to the great terror and distreſs of their 


inhabitants. 
CHURCHES. | 
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The nn ine a: Churches "oy the es- 
rabliched Religion; one of the Church of Scotland ; 
three Diſsenters Chapels; a Quakers Meeting ; vari- 
ous Methodist Chapels ; two Baptist Chapels; three 
Roman Cube * and a er Dnagogue. 


8. Nicholas, or the ola Church n 80 
called from being first erected (page 65), is of very 
ancient date; but there are no traces of its anti- 
quity farther back than 1588; when it is recorded, 

that the Earl of Derby coming to his residence 
(before named page 65) and waiting for a paſsage to 
the Isle of Man, the corporation erected and adorn- 
ed a sumptuous stall in the church for his recep- 
tion.“ There formerly was a statue of St. Nicholas, 
in the church yard; to which the sailors presented 
offerings on their going to sea, to induce the saint 
to grant them a a prosperous voyage. 


This church was a parochial chapel HEE Wal- 
ton, a neighbouring parish ; till by act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1699, Liverpool became a distinct parish. 
| It 


"n- A —— * 2000S... 
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Seacombe's Memoirs. 
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It contains some monuments of ancient and mo- 
dern sculpture, but not interesting enough to en- 
gage the stranger's particular attention: a female 
figure, inclining over an urn, is most worthy his 
notice. Here is a peal of six bells, whose wel- 
come notes announce the arrival of our ships from 
foreign voyages, chiefly the West Indies. Here is 
a good, but badly placed, organ, A spire was added 
to the tower, in 1750; and the walls of the church 
were rebuilt. a few years ago. It is also intended 
to rebuild the pews and galleries. The church 

originally, was no doubt sufficiently sequestered; 
yet from the present, perhaps unavoidable, tho- 
roughfares in every direction through the church 
yard, it but ill avcords. with the en inten- 
tion of | 3 SOA CRIf 10 $141 2:1 


12 . The chk yard's * ee | 
p08 Where melancholy with still silence a 0 


A condiderable portion of the lower park of this . 


church is set apart for the public ; and, as in most 
country churches, the men and women have differ- 
ent allotments. As these public seats are gener- 
ally well filled, with very decent and orderly per- 
sons, devotion is better aſsisted than where the 
whole is a glare of dreſs and fashion: it induces a 


due sense of humility; and properly reminds us of 
| the 
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the indistinction that is soon to take place in f _ : 
state for which we are Preparing. ar is 


: 


St. Peter? s ( 3 5 TY was ated next built childs 
and finished in 1704; which, with 8. Nicholas, 
are the parish churches, over which two rectors 
preside, It is plain within; has a good organ; and 

a peal of eight bells, of good tone and well tuned. 
No sculpture or monuments, worth a distinguished 
notice, The carving of the altar and of the pe- 
destals of the galleries, in oak, are much esteemed, 
and are free from gildings and other improper or- 
naments. - Regular oratorios, the first that were 
attempted 1 in the north of England, were performed 
here in 1765, by performers, the. principals; of 
which were from London; who were not leſs sur- 
prised than gratified with the choruses, which were 


of this neighbourhood; the Lancashire chorus 


being still esteemed the best in the kingdom. 
The public are here accommodated as at St. 
Nicholas s. | | 


8 George s Church (page 12) was consecrated in 
1734. It will be found as elegant and well finish- 
ed within as it is without. The altar, pulpit, or- 
gan loft, and the front of the galleries are, charac- 
teristically enough, of mahogany; which, from time, 
has acquired a richneſs of colour that adds greatly 

to 
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to the solemnity of the whole; but which the par- 
tial gildings at the altar certainly detract from. Tt 
is the Mayor's chapel, where he attends every 
Sunday, and where are pews appropiated for gen- 
tlemen, including strangers, who choose to accom- 
pany him. A very good organ. No monumental 
inscriptions. The church is completely vaulted, 
for the purpose of a cemetery. On each side of 
the church is a terrace, with receſses underneath 
for the convenience of the market people. The 
octangular buildings, at each end of the church, 
are offices for the clerk of the market and the night- 
ly watch. In the receſses on each of the octangu- 
lar parts of the steeple, is the painting of a saint: 
but as this unsheltered situation is so destruetive to 
paintings, they may be said to be exposed to ano- 
ther martyrdom. The spire may be perceived to 
have a considerable bend, or inclination to the 
west, and yet is deemed sufficiently secure. 


St. Thomas's Church (page 16) was consecrated 
in 1750; the whole of which, without and with- 
in, can no where, perhaps, be excelled in simple 
elegance. In its very confined situation, it cannot 
be advantageously viewed in any direction. The 
south end of the church yard, and the bottom of 
Liver-street, afford the best views. Its beautiful 
and lofty spire, however, has a pleasing effect from 

135 every 
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every part of the town and the environs, where it 
can be seen. The steeple and spire are 216 feet 
high; of which the spire forms the greater mob 
A good Organ. N 0 monuments. | 


St. Paul's Church (page 69) was ; built at W 
public expence and consecrated in 1769. Its in- 
ternal construction is so unfavourable to hearin g. 
notwithstanding the attempts that have been made 
to render it leſs so, that it is but very thinly at- 
tended. The bottom of the church is appropriated 
to the public. No Organ or monuments. The 
Altar is plain and neat. e 


St. Ann's Church (page 74) built in 1770 by 
two private proprietors, is a neat, commodious 
church : has a painted window: 1s remarkable for 
being placed in a north and south direction; and 
1s viewed to advantage from the north road, and. 
also from St. Ann-street. No monuments nor 
Organ. The slender iron pillars which support 
the galleries of this and the other churches since 
built, afford considerable accommodation. 


St. John's Church (page 75) was finished at the 
public expence in 1784. It is plain within; and 
the lower pn is laudably appropriated to the 

HT public. 
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publie. The church yard 1 18. also a ma burial - 
| — 


Trinity . ſpage as can bonn a peculiar T 
neatneſs, externally and internally; and is ex- 
tremely commodious, the form and dimensions 
being such as are well adapted to an auditory. - 
An Organ; but no monuments. It was con-. 
secrated in 1792; and built by private proprietors. 


St. James's Church (page 24) not directly in the. 
parish, was built about the year 1774: is neat, 
commodious, and retired. An Organ; but no- 
monuments. Was built by private proprietors. 


St. Catharine's, in Temple-court ; St. Stephen's, 
in Byrom-street; and St. Matthew's, in Kay-street; 
formerly diſsenting chapels;* and St. Mary's, in 
Harrington-street; have nothing to recommend 
them to the attention of the stranger, except neat- 
neſs; but which surely must be a powerful recom- 
mendation toa congregation. Temple Church(page 74) 
is a handsome, spacious, and commodious erection; 

sin gular, 


9 


These chapels were, at different times, purchased (being free - 
holds) by private proprietors, on the refusal of the Corporation to 
grant freeholds im other parts of the town, where situation and elegance t 
might have been better consulted. | | t 
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| Singular, in having two heights of galleries ad a 
double Organ. Each of the parts of the instrument 
appears as a distinct complete Organ, externally. 
They are in handsome mahogany cases, and are 
fourteen feet asunder; the whole extent of front 
being thirty feet: the intermediate space corresponds 
with the front of the upper gallery, on the level 
of which it is placed. The organ is well toned, 

powerful, and of good compaſs, The organist is 
placed in the centre, with his face toward the 
congregation, but without being seen: the swell 
is behind him on the floor; and the movements go 
underneath his feet. This form was adopted to 
obtain light from the great south window (the 
church being placed in a north and south direc- 
tion) to the upper gallery. This organ is the only 
one and first of the kind in England, and was 
designed and constructed by an artist of the town, 
Mx. CoLLins. The church was built and en- 
dowed by a single proprietor, Mn. HouaGnTON, 
a distiller of the town; and was opened in 1798. 

It is not consecrated, although the service of the 
Church of England is h performed in it. 


The Scotch church, or kirk, at the top of Ren- 
Shaw-street; the three Diſsenter's chapels in Benn's 
Garden, Renshaw-street, and Paradise-street ; 
the Quaker's Meeting in Hunter-street; the Me- 


thodist chapels 1 in Pitt-street, Mount-pleasant, and 
G2 155 elsewhere; 
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elsewhere; the two Baptist chapels in Stanley- 
street and Byrom-street; the three Roman catbolic 
chapels in Lumber-street, Steel-street and Sir 
Thomas's. Buildings; and the Jew's synagogue in 
Pitt-street; are all well fitted up in a manner 

becoming their several relative customs. The 
Paradise-street Diſsenting chapel (page 76) is the 
only one that claims particular regard as a public 
edifice. It is a beautiful structure; but so situated, 

that in no direction can it be viewed to advantage; 
nor is it sufficiently retired for devotion—disadvan- 
tages that surely might have been avoided in a 
new erection. That elegant simplicity—s:mplex 
munditiis—noticed in some of the before- mentioned 
churches, is not so well preserved here, witbin. 
The inlaid work round the galleries, in the manner 
of cabinet work, and the two airy flights of steps 
to the still more airy pulpit, have a tawdrineſs and 
levity not best adapted to a place of serious devo- 
tion. The pews are very conveniently disposed. 
The organ is very neat; and is a rare instance of 

that instrument in that situation. Behind the 
chapel, is a charity school, supported chiefly, and 
much to their . by the frequenters of the 


. 


Many of the churches have public clocks; 
none of which has a bell sufficiently large to be 
| ey heard 
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heard at a distance. It would be much to the 
credit and benefit of the town, to have one some 
thing like St. Paul's in London, as a general monitor. 
The advantages are too obvious to need enumerat- 
ing.—It will have been observed, that monumen- 
tal aggrandizement has not N much in 


Li nnn 


Tb. EXCHANGE.—The inside of this hand- 
some edifice, (except that of the new unfinished 
north end) was entirely destroyed by accidental 
fire, on the 18th January, 1795. The lower part 
was originally formed like the Royal Exchange, in 
London, and designed for the like purpose. Over 
the walks, were the Borough Court-room, the 
Mayor's office, the Council Chamber, and the Aſsem- 
bly Rooms; all of which, with their e fur- 
niture, were consumed. ATE, 


The whole of "_ original Exchange was ap- 
propriated to a ball and supper, given to the princi- 
pal inhabitants by the corporation, on his Majesty's 
recovery, in April, 1789. All the lower area was 
formed into one supper room; superbly illuminated 
with pillars and festoons of lamps, in the central 
parts; the walls enlivened by transparent emble- 
matic paintings; and eight hundred and fifty well 


dreſsed a of both sexes, sat commodioualy 
. | down 


144 
15 
i 
15 
1 
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down together to as elegant a supper as art could 


5 devise and taste display. A more splendid and 


uncommon spectacle, than that exhibited, cannot 
well be conceived: the effect was wonderful. A 
stranger present, pleasantly and neatly enough, 

observed; that the whole, though uncommonly 
splendid, became more particularly enchanting 
under the fascinating influence of five hundred 
Lancashire witches. | 


The o\Exchange i in future will be converted into 
coffee-rooms and offices for the convenience of the 
merchant, and for transacting the public bufineſs 
of the town. All the upper part of the new or 
north side, is to form an Aſsembly-room; and a 
cupola will be placed upon the centre. The front 
of the new part appears, at a little distance, as if 
unfinished, by the exposure of the high projecting 
roof. The four statuary figures, which cost 6001. 


are emblematic of the four quarters of the world; 


and the fronts of the new part are said to en 
great Mahitectnral taste. | 


The 8 of the south front contains PL 
piece of highly finished sculpture in bold relzef. 


The small figures in the left angle, represent the 


infant commerce of the town; one of which seems 


watching over the different articles of merchan- 


dise, 
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dise, and another prtibeaces the liver with the right, 
arm, under the auspices of liberty, with the cap in 
one hand, the other being supported by the fasces; 
_ denoting liberty under the direction of the civil 
power, The large projecting figure, with a de- 
fending sword in the right hand over a shield 
bearing the liver, and a cornucopia; is the Geniu. 
of commerce, protecting the infant commerce of th. 
town with one hand, and directing the attention ot 
Neptune, for the same intention, with the other. 
The hoary god of the ocean, with the trident resting 
on the right arm, reclining with the left on a 
watery urn, is a bold figure; the attention in the 
adverted countenance, is well and greatly ex- 
preſsed. Part of the Bull, masts, and flag of a 
ship, fill up the right angle. This emblematic 
prediction has, ee ne ung accom- 
plighed, | 


The first stone of the Exchange was laid in 
September, 1749; and the two original fronts 

(south and east), independent of some grotesque 

ornaments then in fashion, which the chisel would 
improve, are considered to form a chaste and well- 

executed piece of architecture. The whole, when 
properly insulated and finished, will, no doubt, 
have a good effect in every direction. The prin- 
cipal entrance will be from the south front, which 
will 
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will open into a vestibule leading to a grand spiral 
staircase of stone, lighted from a cupola, that will 
communicate * the upper parts of the buildin 8 


- The POOR HOUSE. 3 72. 8 
ble for the boldneſs of its structure, airy situation, 
and the space it occupies. It was finished in 1771, 
at an expence of 8, OO0l. and has since received 


considerable additions. It will contain about 1500 


persons. The Hr de of Correction ad} oins the Poor 
. * 08 wo 


AL HOUSES. —These cnet of 8 


and old age, were formerly distributed in different 
parts of the town. Becoming in a state of decay, 


they were all pulled down, and very commodious 
ones erected in their stead in an open space behind 


the Poor House; where the poor inhabitants have 


| 2 benefit of _ air. 


- The INFIRMARY. —This public charity was 
opened in 1749. It was built and is supported, as 


most provincial hospitals are, by public contribu- 
tions. It contains about 200 beds, and admits 


patients from all quarters. It relieves out- patients. 


The situation is airy, 1 and commodious. 
| See 4 wad T5 425 


LUNATIC 
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| LUNATIC HOSPITAL.—This i is behind, and 
contiguous to, the Infirmary. It is to be regretted 
that this, like other public institutions, is not a 
complete charity, to admit patients free of expence. 
This perhaps will no where be fully obtained till 
an asylum is constructed upon a more extended 
plan, fixed in a central part of a country, and 
made an open general concern. As it is, the af- 
fluent are conducted to private asylums; the 
parish poor are sent hither at the parish expence ; 
whilst many of the middle rank are deprived of 
proper aſsistance, in the most dreadful malady 
human nature can suffer under, (and which admits 
of no domestic alleviation however, affeetionately 
exerted) from an inability to purchase it. Have 
the objects of these institutions denn r con- 
Sidered ? bg | 


Insanity is a growing malady; no doubt, arising 
from the increasing diſsipations Guns n of 
the 480. ROD 


The DISPENSARY.—This neat alli: 18 
situated in Church-street, ' a little above the 
church. As it is very acceſsible to the sick 
poor, great numbers have been daily aſsisted by 
it since its institution in 1778. It is supported by 

voluntary 
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voluntary contributions and annual Ins 
__ latter of which amount to 1 500l. 


 SEAMENS H O8PITAL, This pr = 
joining the Infirmary, was instituted in 1752, for 
the maintenance of decayed seamen, their widows 
and children; and is supported by sixpence a 
month out of the wages of Wen seaman WY 
out of the port. 552 3H 


BLUE COAT H OSPITAL. —This en 
(in School-lane, behind St. Peter's Church) was 
raised so long ago as the year 1720. It contains 79 
orphan children, 143 fatherleſs children, and 38 
whose parents are in indigent circumstances; being 
in the whole 280; of which 230 are boys, and 50 
girls; they are all cloathed, fed and lodged: the 
boys are taught reading, writing and accounts; 
those intended for the sea are instructed in navi- 
gation: the girls are taught reading, writing, 
spinning, sewing, knitting and housewifery: they 
are all at school one half of the day, and work 
the other half: many of the boys are employed 
in making pins; they are admitted at eight, 
and put out apprentices at fourteen years old. It 
is supported by benefactions, legacies, &c. and 
annual subscriptions, at an expence exceeding 
12001. a year. EE bt: 


This 
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This Hospital, and the Infirmary and Dispen- 
sary, are aſsisted by charity sermons at all the 
churches, and 10 an annual play at the theatre. 


BLIVD ASY. LUM —This 5 So 7 5) 
was established in 1790, and is supported at an 
annual expence of about 3001. A more compact 
building is erecting, for the better convenience of 
the several manufactures, &c, The Charity finds 
materials, and the poor are paid for their labour in 
the manufactury, under the direction of their 
teachers. Most of these unfortunate objects have 
lost their sight by the s8mall-pox. It is to be 
lamented that so great a majority of the poor still 
retain their prejudices against inoculation. A plan 
of a general inoculation was formed here some 
years ago, and every persuasive means made use 
of to induce the lower ranks to accept it; but to 
s0 little effect at last, that after a trial of two or 
three Years, it was _ up. | 


The 1 men are "BU awd in nba lobby- 
cloths and bears; baskets of different kinds; whips; 
and clock and window cords. The women spin 
the yarn for the window cords, and for sail cloth. 
and linen cloth; they make mops; and some are 
taught music, both instrumental wy: vocal. 


" SUNDAY 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—These pleasing insti- 
tutions have long been established here, and are 
very numerous. The children are instructed in 
schools appropriated to the purpose, and attend 
the service of the different churches every Sunday, 
twice. The early impreſsion of divine and moral 
duties upon the minds of a claſs of our fellow 
creatures who might otherwise remain uninformed 
of them, must produce effects so salutary and ex- 
tensive, as not to be very readily calculated; tas 
which . highly grateful on reflection. F? 


INSTITUTION, for RESTORIN G DROWNED 
PERSONS.—Drowning is an accident so frequent 
here, as to render this institution very neceſsary. 
Above 400 persons have become objects of it since 
its institution, in 1775; more than one half of 
whom have been restored. This extraordinary 
Succeſs has happened from the ready aſsistanee 
which is always at hand about the docks and on 
the river. A guinea is given to those who take 
up a body, if it be afterward restored to life ; if 
not restored, half a guinea. Tt is at the Corpora- 
tion's expence. Long poles with hooks at the ends, 
are dispersed in different places about the docks, for 
the a 1 dragging | for those n who fall in. 


BE NE POLENT S OCIETY.—The intention 
of 
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of this society is to seek for poor obscure objects, 
who, from diffidence, infirmity, or as strangers, 
cannot obtrude themselves so as to make their 
wants known ; and for this intention, the members 
_ alternately visit every obscure receſs. of poverty 
and wretchedneſs they can discover, to relieve the 
present urgent neceſsities of their suffering in- 
mates, till more effectual aſsistance can be pro- 
cured. This society oF be justly gies bene- 
volent. 


The LADIES CHARITY.—This last, al- 
though not least valuable, of the public charities 
which adorn the town, was long in. contemplation, 
but was only effected in 1796. Its intention is the 
delivery. and relief of poor married women, in 
childbed, at their own homes; a mode that proves 
to have many advantages over a public hospital. 
Proper aſsistants, male and female, are appointed; 
as also a matron, to provide every neceſsary of 
food, &c. that may be wanted; by which means 
the poor and their offspring are rescued from the 
injuries arising from improper treatment, and are 
restored and preserved, with comfort to them- 
selves, to that society from which many, in this 
trying situation, have been severed by ignorance 
and want. The charity is under the patronage 


and chief support of ladies, with a lady patroneſs 
5 
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at their head; and the accounts neceſsarily con- 
ducted by a committee of gentleman. It is sup- 
ported by annual subscription, and by other gra- 
tuitous benefactions and contributions; and its 
various comforts have already been sensibly felt. 


In the year 1798, ending 31st December, 483 
poor women had been delivered and comfortably 
relieved, without the loſs of a life, and their in- 
fant children partially clothed, at the expence of 
only 2481. 16s. 75d. which best explains the com- 
forts and extent, independent of the benefit to 
society, with which the institution is fraught ; 
and which far exceed that of any of the public 
charities in the kingdom, in proportion to the ex- 
| pence attending them. Most medical charities 
would admit of considerable curtailments in their 
expences, without a diminution of their benefits, 
were a proper regard to economy attended to; which, 
while it would relieve the public burden, would 
tend to embrace a greater number of objects; > as 
18 fully evinced 1 in the present instance. 


The THEATRE.— The Seeber bs (page 71) 
was opened in 1772, * and the following Prologue, 
of 2 | i: cor 


8 


® The former house was in Drury - lane, a narrow street on the west 
side of the town, not sanctioned by an act of parliament. 
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not devoid of poetical merit, was written on the 
occasion; although, as the sanction of the Lord 


Chamberlain did not arrive in time, it was not 
spoken. | 


Waeres Mersey's stream long winding o'er the plain, 

Pours his full tribute to the circling main, 

A band of fishers chose their humble seat; 
Contented labour bleſs'd the far retreat: 

Inur'd to hardship, patient, bold, and rude, - 

They brav'd the billows for precarious food : 

Their straggling huts were rang'd along the shore, 
Their nets and little boats their only store. 


At length fair Commerce found the chosen place, 
And smil'd approving on th' industrious race. 
Lo! as she waves her hand, what wonders rise, 

Stupendous buildings strike th' astonish'd eyes: 
The hollow'd rock receives the briny tide, 
And the huge ships secure from Neptune ride; 
With busy toil the crouded streets resound, 
And wealth, and arts, and plenty, spread around. 


The Muses next a milling visit paid; 
They came to Pleasure's and to Virtue's aid; 
A graceful ease and polish to impart, | 
Refine the taste and humanize the heart, 
Their fair attempts obtain'd a kind applause, 
And brightest forms appear'd to grace their cause, 
In whom each charming leſson shone confest, 


The polish'd manners, and the feeling breast. 
This 
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This night the Muses' meſsenger I come, 
To bid you welcome to their new-rais'd dome: 
Well pleas'd the stately building they survey, 
And here their annual summer visit pay; 
Where art, where knowledge reigns, they love the soil, 
And the free spirit of commercial toil; | 
Where the quick sense of graceful, just, ind fit, 
Awakes the chastened smile of decent wit; 
Where soft urbanity the breast inspires, | 
And soothing pity lights her social fires. 


O kindly cherish still their generous „„ ---;; 
And shew their noblest praises—in your hearts. 


The house is spacious and commodious ; much 
more so than any Theatre was, at that time, out 
of London; as it had a greater width of stage than 
Covent-garden house. Liver eoorL formerly boast- 
ed the first set of performers out of London; which 
it obtained by the great encouragement to theatri- 
cal performances that it always afforded. . The 
house was only open in the summer months and 
when the London theatres were shut, and the best 
of the performers were selected for the season. Of 
late, however, from the increase of theatrical rage, 
the number of provincial theatres have so much in- 
creased, as to divide the London performers; nay, 
they are mostly turned strollers; exhibiting them- 
selves for a few nights, separately, in all parts of 

„ the 
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the united dominions. Formerly no performer, of 


whatever rank, could be admitted to perform here 
without being engaged for the whole of the sea- 


son; during which regulation, the performantes 


were supported by a regular succeſsion of the first 


performers of the London stages. The house still 
regularly opens about the close of the London 
houses, and shuts at their re- opening. 


The town made a succeſsful resistance to the 
first introduction of provincial performers in the 
summer season, of whom Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
John Kemble formed a part. The latter was hiſsed 
off the stage; and Mrs. Siddons, who had played 


here in former winter seasons, and was favourably 


received in both the walks of tragedy and comedy, 
was, fortunately for herself as it has since turned 
cout, compelled to quit the town. So versatile is 

public opinion, that on her first re- appearing here 
after having received the stamp of approbation 
from a London audience, they who had been 80 
desirous to banish her the theatre, were now 80 
eager to see her perform, that many injuries, both 
of body and dreſs, were sustained; so great was 


the preſsure of the crowd to get admittance into 


the play-house. Since that time the group has 
become more motley—* a thing of shreds and 
| patches,” A benefit play is given every season for 
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event; . they n separated, under 
lively 
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the public charities. The house was built by 
thirty e at an n 4 6000]. 


An incident, not leſs singular than i 
occurred here. In the summer of 1798, as Mx. 


 Jonun PALMER, of the Drury-lane Theatre, was 


performing in the play of the Stranger; after re- 
peating the words, there is another and a better 


world,” he sunk down, and immediately expired 


upon the stage, apparently without a struggle.— 
The KING OF TERR ORS; $0 often invoked; and 
whose powers had been long and variably coun- 
terfeited here; now, scarce half-bidden, obtrudes 
his viewleſs and mystic presence; and, afsuming 
his prerogative, becomes a real and prominent 
character of the drama. Happy, for its object 


and the feelings of the spectators, that his shaft 


was of the more mild and n kind. 


The eee at the time; were, l 
unconscious of the fatal catastrophe; as, from the 
play being new, they were uninformed of the plot, 
and considered the circumstance as fictitious, and 
incidental to the performance; under which delu- 


ſion they remained some time, and until, after re- 


moving the body off the stage and some attempts 
made to restore it, they were informed of the 
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| Hvely sensations of distreſs a dismay. He was 
buried at Walton, in the neigbbourhood; near to 
the grave of Mx. . . father of a 
„ Dann . 


A benefit play was given for Mr. Palmer 8 
n family; the amount of which was greater 
than had ever been received at this Theatre, on 
any occasion. After defraying funeral expences, 
the sum remitted \ was 41 21. | 


PUBLIC CONCERTS. —The | Public Concert 
Room is in Bold-street,* and was opened in 1785, 
It is large, and finished with great elegance ; qua- 
lities which it is said to poſseſs, superior to any 
other room, merely as a concert-room, in the king- 
dom. The seats below and in the gallery are well 
disposed for a number of auditors; yet the amphi- 
theatre form is, no doubt, better adapted to a 
concert- room; not only for hearing the music, 
but for viewing the company. It seems the pre- 
sent form, of a large secluded gallery, was adopted 
to gain room for the accommodation of the musical 
festival, which was intended to take place once in 


three years. It will admit 1300 persons, commo- 
H 2 Adiously. 
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diously. The orchestra is well formed and arranged. 
The organ is more powerful than fine toned, and 
has a great effect in choruses and full pieces. 
Some gentlemen perform in the instrumental parts 
on public nights; but the principals are all sup- 


ported by profeſsional men of merit, who take 


frequent opportunities of displaying their several 
abilities in Solos, duos, and other obligated parts. 
The vocal department is not leſs ably filled by pro- 


feſsional performers : so that the concerts, which 


are miscellaneous, would go well off, if the vocal 
accompanyments of what should be only the audi- 
tory, would be more generally facet, or even piano. 


The concerts are supported by annual subscrip- 
_ tions of two guineas each; which admit three per- 
sons to each es. by tickets in the name 
of a gentleman subscriber, transferable to ladies, 


and to the younger sons of subscribers; but a resi- 


dent gentleman cannot be admitted unleſs he be a 
subscriber. Strangers are itted by tickets at 
38. 6d. each, sanctioned by a subscriber. A lady 
who is a stranger will be admitted by the ticket 
of a subscriber; or by a purchased ticket, sanc- 


tioned as above. — These precautions are observed, 


to exclude, as much as poſsible, improper com- 


pany. The number of annual concerts, is twelve; 


and of subscribers, about 300. Here is also a 
| distinct 
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distinct subscription to a Choral Concert, where 

selections from the oratorios, &c. are performed. 
There is an intention * unitin 8 the two nem 

tions. : 


ASSEMBLIES.—The Aſsembly-room in the 
Exchange having been burnt down, a temporary 
one is substituted in the Hotel at the bottom of 
Lord-street; till the new one, in the former place, 
is completed. The aſsemblies are in the winter 
season; they commence in October, and terminate 
on the King's birth-day. They are supported by 
subscription; and strangers are admitted by tickets. 
They are generally pretty well attended. A lady 
and gentleman preside, as is usual on these occa- 
sions, over the decorum 1 the room. 


' COFFEE HOUSES. —The Coffee-room in the 
Hotel, at the bottom of Lord-street, is neat and 
reomy; and is supplied with most of the London 
and provincial newspapers; and with magazines, 
reviews, army and navy lists, &c. There is a book 
in which is entered the name, cargo, and place 
sailed from, of every veſsel that arrives in the port. 
It has a list of about three hundred annual sub- 
scribers, at a guinea and a half each. Strangers 
have the free privilege of the room; which is often 
crowded; in an evening particularly. Notwith- 
| | * standing 
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standing its airy appearance, the room is very close 
often offensively so; seemingly for want of atten- 


tion to ventilation. Caffee, & o. are supplied within 


the * tavern, but not in the room. 


* The Coffee-room in . on the west 


side of the Exchange, is very neat, airy, and com- 


fortable; and as the subscribers are not so nume 
rous as at the Hotel, it is more retired than the 
latter. The accommodation of netospapers, KCC. | 
are nearly the same as at the Hotel ; as also the 
admiſsion of strangers. A waiter attends: to ern | 

coffee &. in the room. | 


The Merchants Cofie. 5 PO 65) in the 
Old Church yard, is much smaller than the others; 
and its accommodations are proportionate. Com- 

manding a view of the river and signal poles, it is 
conveniently situated for attending to the move - 


ments of the e e 


* This Haan n which 
is situated in Church-street, and was opened in 
e „ 2811 (18 5 10 e Got 
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HAitbenium; $0 named at Athen; ; was a \ place or boolhoide; 
where learned exercises were kept and exhibited ; and was dedicated to 
Minerva, From the limited and seel uded design of this institution, its 
title may not seem the most appropriate; and, although at the present 
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the present year, was erected by a considerable 
number of joint proprietors ; and is intended to be 
supported by them, by an annual subscription. 
It proposes to combine a news- room and library; 
to which no stranger can be admitted; unleſs in- 
troduced, at each admiſsion, by a proprietor:* One 
third part of the subscriptions to be laid out in the 
purchase of newspapers, reviews, magazines, 
pamphlets, and other periodical works: Another 
third part to be applied to the purchase of books 
in the foreign or learned languages: And the 
remainder in books in the English language. The 
ground floor is appropriated to the news- room; and 
the upper parts are intended to be so to the library 
and reading rooms, as it is proposed that no boox 
shall be taken away where a duplicate is not left. 


- - * ” *->07 4 Wy 1 
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illumined period, no public spectacle can be made to go well down with- 

out the aid of a claſsical obsolete name, which can neither be generally 

understood or articulated, it may also be suppoged that this needed no 
uncommon adventitious incitement ts arrest public attention, beyond 
what its own intrinsie value will afford. it. 


* This restrierian, so muck at variance with the usage and liberal 
spirit of the town of Liverpool ; and most likely to that of the original 
establishment from whence the name is derived; arose from the mis use 
of the indulgence hitherto granted at the other news. rooms, to the 
almost exclusion of many of the subscribers, by the great numbers of 
strangers that frequent them. Probably, some future regulations may 
be adopted that may reconcile the whole. | 
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POST OPFICE.—In Lordanthuet: It aha 
every night at nine, for the dispatch of both the 
north and south mails. The north mail* comes in 
every morning and goes out every night; the south 
mail, with a coach, comes in every morning, except 
Tuesday, about three (the _ office opens at eight) 
and goes out, as above, every night except Friday, 
and is 32 hours on the road each way, to and from 
London. The York mail coach, through Manches- 
ter, goes out every morning very early, and comes 
in every evening at seven; in one day, 


The mails for Chester, North Wales and Ire- 
land, croſs the river. The office for these mails 
shuts every evening at six o'clock, from 5th April, 
till 10th October; and at four o 'clock from 10th 


October, till 5th April, 


The foreign mails are dispatched for Italy, 
Germany, and the north of Europe, every Sunday 
and Wednesday.—For Spain and Portugal, by way 
of Lisbon, every Monday. For the Leeward Islands, 

the 
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| Without a coach from hence, but joins the north mail coach to 
Lancaster, Carlisle, &c. at _— 
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the first and third Wednesday in the month: no 


= postage required. For Jamaica, the first Vednesday 


in the month : no postage required. —For North 
er the first POTN in the month. 


STAGE COACHES and WAGGONS—Are 
very numerous to all parts of the kingdom. They 
sometimes vary their stations, times and fares; 80 
that every information respecting them, will be 
best obtained at . 2 Ius... 


MARK ETS. ; —The Apel Uke che 1 | 
markets, are supplied from a very extended circuit. 
Northward, as far as Scotland, furnishes cattle and 
sheep; Ireland, a great quantity of cattle and 
pigs; and the Isle of Man and Wales, poultry, 
eggs, &c. The fertile Cheshire neighbourhood 
affords great quantities of vegetables and provisions 
of all kinds, which are brought over the river daily 
in the different ferry boats, particularly on the 
principal market days, which are Wednesday and 
Saturday : . the debarkation and embarkation of 
which, at St. George's Dock slip, often present a 
busy and entertaining spectacle. The great extent 
of sea coast pours in various articles of consump- 
tion, including fish. Salmon is brought fresh from 

Scotland and the north of Ireland; that taken in 
. | | _ 
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the ' adjoining river, Dee, is the most — 
and is here called Cbesbire salmon. SHOpOt e 


The fo market is n pretty well sup- 
plied, in the different seasons, with salmon, cod, 
flat-fiſh (except turbot) and crabs; sbrimps, prawns, 
oysters, and other bell f3sh, (except lobsters, which 
are always scarce and dear) very plentifully; 
mackrel and fresh water fiſh are scarce; but herrings 
are mostly abundant. This market, which is near 
the west end of St. George's church, is very com- 
modious ; and where the 5;serhood will be found to 
poſseſs as great a privilege and refinement of the 
tongue, as at any other similar seminary. Turtle, 
on the arrival of West India ships, may generally 
be purchased. It is commonly drefsed at the inns 
_ distant conveyance. 


The een market has n dated at pags 
12. 


MANUFACTURES. —The alta established 
manufactures of the adjoining neighbourhoods, have 
rendered any thing similar leſs neceſsary here; and 
the minds of the inhabitants are more turned to 
the exportation, than the manufacture of the differ- 
ent articles of commerce. The principal manufac- 
tures, therefore, are chiefly confined to what is 

neceſsary 


107 
neceſsary to the construction and equipment of 
ships; the number of man 1 is 2 to 
en 0, ors nad 


a e minding g n 4 and earthen 
ware, originated here in 1752, and remained some 


time a secret with the inventors, Meſgrs. Sadler 
and Green; the latter of whom still continues the 
busineſs in Harrington- street. It appeared unac- 
countable how uneven surfaces could receive im- 
preſsions from copper plates. It could not, how- 
ever, long remain undiscovered, that the impres- 
sion from the plate is first taken upon paper, and 
from thence communicated to the ware, after it is 
glazed: the manner in which this continues to be 
done here, remains still unrivalled in perfection. 


A manufacture of Queen's-ware, upon the plan 

of the Staffordshire potteries, has been lately esta- 
blished on the south shore of the river, about a 
mile above the town. 


Here are several mls, of different constructi- 
ons, for cotton spinning; and a great many wind- | 
_ mills, for the grinding of corn,  dying-woods, me- 
_ dicines, &c. Here are also several (gar houses ; 
tobacco and snuff manufacturies ; red and white Ber- 
"" bouges ; two colour eee, two or three 


iron 
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iron founderies and pipe manufacturies; and two 
neighbouring glaſs houses. Glaſs and picture frame 
making and gilding, have been greatly improved ; 
and printing and engraving are in an advancing 
state; as also coach and cabinet making. Watch 
mating has been extensively pursued; and Mr. 
Finney, an artist of the town, constructed a watch 
to be worn in a ring; which was presented to his 
present Majesty, many years ago. 


The town is supplied with ale and beer from the 
public breweries, about forty in number; in ge- 
neral praise of which, much cannot be said. The 
indifferent quality of the ale, has lately been a 
means of introducing that neceſsary, native and 
wholesome beverage, from many parts of the sur- 
rounding country. An extensive porter brewery, 
in Scotland road, has been lately established ; 
which promises to furnish as good a quality of 
* as the London breweries. 


The SCIENCES, POLITE ARTS, &c.—In a 
commercial situation, where all are constantly 
intent upon, and even immersed in busineſs ; the 
mind, if so inclined, has not leisure to detach itself 
from its neceſsary pursuits, so as to indulge in the 
more unprofitable study of the sciences or polite arts; 
the spare hours are, perhaps more properly, appro- 
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priated to och light recreations and amusements, 
as will unbend the mind and promote health. And 
if a man has had no opportunity of attaining an art 
or science himself, he is at a loſs how properly to 
promote, or patronize it in others, although his 
wealth should fully enable him to do so: his habits 
and acquirements lead him to other pursuits, that 
may be equally beneficial to society. The sciences 
and fine arts are delicate exotics, that require a se- 
questered culture, and cannot be reared along with 
the general and more substantial harvest of the 


country. 


A Library, in Lord-street, contains many valu- 
able books for the use of the proprietors. It may 
be viewed, and any book examined upon the spot 
by a stranger. The Athenæum, in Church-street, 
promises to furnish an extensive Library. Here is 
no public academy or seminary for the instruction of 
youth or the amusement of mature age; which 
has always been the cause of an unfavourable re- 
flection on the town; but, from the preceding ob- 
servations, perhaps somewhat improperly. 


Three weekly Newsþpapers are published, on 
different days, viz.— Monday, Billinge's Liverpool 
Advertiser. — Thursday, Gore's General Advertiser. 
Saturday, the La Phenizx—wherein are de- 

tailed, 
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tailed; the arrival and sailing of ships; the imports 
of the various cargoes; sales of imported goods; 

advertisements of outward bound freights, &c. 
these being the prevailing objects with the pub- 
lishers, little regard is paid to the local incidents 
of the spot and neighbourhood, which _— 2 
amusement if attended to. 


Lan le l and Jewellers shops in Castle- 
street, &c. contain china, trinkets, and valuable . 
curiosities both natural and artificial. There is a 

music Shop in Paradise- street and Castle-street. 
Booksellers, print, linen and woollen-drapers, and 
most of the best shops for wearing apparel, are 
to be found in Castle-street, Pool-lane, n 5 
and Paradise- street. | HEIRS 20 


COMMERCE.—A minute detail of the con- 
merce of Liverpool, would exceed the intention of 
this publication ; but which may be obtained from 
the publications named at the third page. The 
trade of the port extends to every trading part af 
the world, the East Indies excepted; particularly. 
to the West Indies, Africa, the Baltic, America, 
Spain, Portugal, the ports of the Mediterranean, 
and the north and south Whale-figheries. 


In the year 3 an effort was made by 25 
ä merchants 
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merchants to obtain a Share of the East India trade, 


by a proposed application to Parliament. The si- 
tuation of this country, with France, becoming 
more critical, and the derangement which soon 
took place in the commercial part of the kingdom, 
and of which Liverpool fully RI sup- 
FN 55 97 RT e 


94 The natural a enumerated in the first 
page, which the port poſseſses, originally conspired 
to the formation of its commerce, and will always 


support and extend it. The staple commodities of 


coal and salt, are great inducements for ships of 
all nations to prefer a freight to Liverpool, as ano- 
ther is secured in return (partially or wholly, as 
other wares may offer) of these articles, so valu- 
able and acceptable in every part of the world. 
The unrivalled cotton manufactures of this county, 
and the earthen tbares of Staffordshire, can no 
where be shipped abroad to so great advantage as 
from here. The same may be said of the Hard- 
_ evares of Sheffield. America takes off large quan- 
tities of all the above articles, and which are 
chiefly paid for with the money. received for goods 
disposed of in the different parts of Europe. The 
ready communication with Dublin and the differ- 
ent coasts of Ireland, must always ensure a con- 
siderable source of trade. The corn trade is very 
; . extensive; 
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extensive; to which many of the largest and 
loftiest warehouses are chiefly appropriated ; and 
which render eee the n of the interior 


The town records state, that, in 1565, no more 
than 12 veſsels belonged to this port, the whole 
of which amounted to no more than 175 tons, and 
manned by 75 men ; the largest not exceeding 40 
tons. The number of ships have always been in 
an annual progreſsive increase; so that in 1793 the 

number had increased to 606, of 96,694 tons. 


It appears, that on the 24th June, 1797, 4,528 
veſsels had arrived in the course of the preceding 
twelve months; ; of which 650 were never here 


before. 


In the late levy of zeamen for the navy, the 
numbers were fixed upon the tunnage of the ship- 
ping in the different ports of the — and 


were as follow : : 


London . . . 5,725 | Sunderland 696 


ENTS. e co 6+. 666 
Newcastle . . . . . . 1,240 | Whitb yz... 573 
Hull . $6. „ F321 7} Tarmouth” {0 . 


Whitehaven ie r FOR 7 


Bay estimates mhi geh 5 * . 


. 


by ona h Heeg, of dns eee 


of Great Britain, it pretty conclusiyely app ears 
that Liverpool navi igates one-twelfth part of all the 
shipping of Great Britain. That it has one-fourth 
part of the foreign trade of Great Britain. That 


it has one-baff. of the trade of the city of London. 
part of the general commergs, 
of Great Britain. And that 606 ships belong to. 


That 1 it has one- sixtb 


whose danken is ee registered dane, 
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of the commerce of Linuped: It appears“ that, 


from the year 1783, to 1793, both included, the. | 


value of slaves imported into che West N 15 
Liy 57 759 N amounts to 15, 16 850l. gell 


ng 


1 


een 


The Factor on remitting 15 the f AA 1 5 

commiſsion of 5 per e cent. which amounts to 614,7 07h, 
leaving a balance of 12,294, 110. which on the 
average of the 11 Mears, i is 1,117 a | fy real 
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remitted ; the clear _— profit of which, her 
dediicting all other' Apes, will be to the 
chant 214, 6771. 158. id. From this statement, 1 
various manufactures and articles of commerce in- 
vdlved in the African trade, "ems not Ny cal 
arenen e 5 
T P nisiiid 169142 jo 96713 sion d 0 11659 
By estimates which have been made, it appears 
that one. fourth of the ships belonging to Livetpool, 
are einployed in the African trade; that it has five.” 
cights of the African trade of Great Frttain; and that 
it has b of the f e trade of Europe. 


ne! 14 5120 #16 21111007 333; * r 


he merits of this trade, in a moral and politi- 


cal light, have long been A Subject of earnest con- 
tention b by the legislature : and individuals of this 
coun! ry. 18 a strictly moral question, © consi. ered 
in the Abstract, it can meet with no countenance. 


Ri a. Iitical point of view, every thing favours i it. 


110 


at man, or body of men, would be wise indeed C 


wi Could 1 recoticile and aſsimilate two qualities 80 


site and 80 much at variance in the human | 


ik id, as morality and policy I it is in Lain to ex- 
pbct it t, while man retains his fallen! state. Enthu- 
Sn may often be neceſsary i in the execution of a 


great project, but never in che projection of it; 
which latter should always be under the guidance 


of. deliberate reason, founded upon experience and 


L 


an 
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an adequate knowledge of all the governing' princi- 
ples of the subject. And yet entbusiasm was the 
declared directing principle in the first attempts for 
the abolition of the trade, both in and out of Par- 
nament. | Can we suppose that the government, 
customs, habits and disposition of a race of people 
who cover a very considerable portion of the earth, 
can be Trade to undergo a sudden revolution at the 
communi of a few who occupy but a distant speck, 
and thus invert the general order of nature by 
violent means! Not leſs rediculous would be the 
attempt of the Husbandman to shelter his crops from 
blights, storms and tempests, or to proeure artifi- 
cCial sunshine in the absence of the great luminary, 
than any effort to wash the Blackamoor white. 
No doubt; projects. to counteract! the designs of pro- 
vidence, as extravagant as these, have frequently 
been nurtured in the mind of man, and have proved 
equally abortive. The system of human nature; 
whose proceſs is hidden from man; cannot poſsibly 
be varied and directed by his will, who is ignorant 
of the great design; although he may be, and has 
been, made an accidental involuntary instrument, 
in ways undiscernible to him, in their execution. 


Agreeably to the laws of nature, in the experi- 
ence of the world, the attempt of the abolition of 
the slave trade was begun where it should have 

FEE 
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ended; and was like an attempt at bending the 
tree at its full growth, instead of doing it when a 
sapling; or purifying a stream at its foot, insteac 
of its head; or curing a disease, without removing 
its cause; for, while the Africans continue in the 
same untutored, and consequently defenceleſs state, 
they must remain a prey to their more skilful 
neighbours— such 7s the character of man. Wall 
the enlightened and refined European say, why his 
Creator doomed the mind of the African to remain 
as dark and naked as his body? He will acknow- 
ledge his ignorance ; but must allow that it nece/- 
sarily is so, hitherto ; and that if he wishes to do 
him, what he ſuppoſes, an eſsential service in ren- 
dering him independent of his neighbour in future, 
it can only be done, humanly speaking, by in- 
forming his mind, and thereby instrueting him in 
the usual means of mir defences? As the condition 


8 
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E177 * Nothing can baffle human reasoning more, than the worse, if 
poſsible, than Egyptian darkneſs which pervades this quarter of the 
world : for notwithstanding the perpetual intercourse on its coasts with 
Europeans, such is the rooted ignorance, superstition, and idolatry of the 
natives, that an instance never occurs of a native, on the spot, having 
any desire, or being prevailed upon, to receive any of ihe more enlight- 
ened instructions and opinions of Europe: and should a young native, 
after being educated in Europe, return back, he will be considered as an 
impogtor, and treated as such. 
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of every situation amon g mankind, is com parative, 
and his feelings governed by his education and 
habits; so the rooted ignorance of the African 
slave makes him unconscious of being so; and 
hence, under proper treatment, his relative condi- 
tion is much superior to many others, that might 
be pointed out, in all parts of the world. The 
thousand wants and cares of the free and opulent 
European, are unknown to him; the few he has, 
which his nature and education require, are —_ 
fied.” Why then i is s his 5 80 ws m 


The will of Providence being hidden from us, 
and since slavery has existed in all ages, and this 
particular part of it for a long time and to its Pre- 
sent extent, instead of aiming to subdue it by vio- 
lence, should we not rather endeavour, as human 
prudence will suggest, to meliorate it to the 
utmost in our ability; and thus endeavour to pal- 
late what it is not in'our power immediately to 
remove; in expectation of some crisis in its favour, 
similar to what all states and empires have so re- 
gularly experienced from the beginning of the 
world? Jo, that has duly considered the system 
of human nature, will contest, that Slavery ! is not 
as much in the scale of Providence as what be 
esteems its greatest bleſsings? or, that the greatest 
good we obtain, does not most generally arise from 

what 
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what we consider as the greatest evils?. The mean 
between the extremes of the sensibility and the 
apathy of the human mind, is, on many occasions, 
difficult to poſseſs. One of the most distinguished 
members of the House of Commons, when de- 
scanting on the slave trade, declared his abhorrence 

of © the oppreſsion of any thing even inanimate!“ 
Finally; in this, so extensive and complicated bu- 
sineſs, is it not better to act the part of practical, 
rather than speculative, philosophers? The decisions 
of the legislature seem to say so; which, appears to 
be wisely employed in balancing the evils that 
would ensue from the hasty abolition of the trade, 
and its restricted continuation. Man cannot be 
influenced by any thing more inimical to his na- 
tural happineſs, than speculative philosophy. 
Much illiberal and ungenerous reflection has indis- 
criminately been cast upon the town, on account 
of this trade; which must have arisen from i igno- 
rance; since it is limited to a very few of the mer- 
chants; and many of the ships, in that trade, 
fitted out here, belong to owners and merchants 
who reside in different parts of the kingdom, and 
who prefer fitting out here, on account of the 
superior accommodations; ; and which, did they 
offer in other ports, would, most Likely, be as 
and embraced there. 


BANK ERS. 


as 


BANKERS, —Meſors, ann. Herw oon, 
= & Co, Castle-street... Meſsrs. W. CLARKE | 
& Sox s, corner of, Castle-street., Mefars. GRE G 
SONS, Pankz & Clay, Lord-sirect... The Banks 
are open from nine till three, every day except 
en ecken they! are shut at one. . 
AR, SOIL, WATER, POPULATION, G4 — 
The following description of the state of the air, 
soil, water and other local peculiarities, are are ex- 
tracted from the Familiar Medical Survey of Lovers 
PR 3 — 3.7 „iH av JI 
2 Thel s situation of raw er as its the 
health of the inhabitants, has many natural and 
considerable advantages. From being situated 
upon the eastern bank of an open extended river, 
which has a near communication with the sea, the 
west side of the town is limited to, and confined 
in, nearly a straight uninterrupted line; by which 
its whole extent, on that side, becomes freely ex- 
Posed to the fresh and unpolluted air of the sea, 
and an open country from the Cheshire shore: and 
as the westerly winds prevail a great part (nearly 

two-thirds, it is generally supposed) of the year, 
and that frequently in exceſs, the town is kept 
very regularly purified, ventilated, and freed from 
the „eee nd eee of vapours, and 

F ups bas | effluyia 
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effluvia of various kinds, which, by retention, 
become bighly' deleterious, and unfavourable to 
mankind. The strong gusts of wind which come 
from the western quarter, so frequently throu ghout 
the year, are most singularly efficacious in these 
respects; and most especially so in the autumnal 
seasons; as they remove, or greatly abate, the 
bad effects which regularly ensue from summer's 
heat and continued St . in large and 
crowded towns.“ | F 


Tf 63 i. 


« If we examine the ai country, we 
shall find it every where, near at hand, free from 
moraſs, stagnant water, wood, or any other causes 
that can in any material degree conspire against, 
andare known to be Ry 10 the human con- 
stitution.“ | 0 | Hon 


el The nll is andy! ; which progagtes the mady 
| absorption, and, of course, prevents. the stagna- 
tion, of rain and other waters; which contribute 


eſsentially to the health of the town. * „„ 
„ „ From 


„—— 


* Tt might properly have been here observed; that m uch leſs rain 
falls in Liverpool than in many parts of the interior. As there is no 
mountainous country near eastward, the moisture in the atmosphere, 
brought by the westerly winds, frequently pasſes over the town without 
f being collected into clouds 30 as to form rain, and which does not take 
place so completely till it arrives at the Torkshire hills, where it collects 

and falls heavily and frequently; which accounts for the much greater 
frequency of rain in Manchester, and its neighbourhood, than here. 
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e From the reasons here aligned, the air of 
Liyerpool must be, as it is, much more pure than 
it is commonly found in many parts of the king- 
dom; and which renders the town, in proportion 
to its size, much n more healthful than most other 


9 „„ 

"© * Notwithstanding the” ay” pure and 
healthful state of the air of Liverpool, it has, like 
every thing! in nature, its occasional imperfections; 

the only, or principal of which are; its being sub- 
Ject to sudden and frequent variations in tempe- 
rature, and being more than A e and 


keen. 2 


0 In applying 8 the foregoing g considerations to 
: the purposes of health, we shall find; that the 815 
tuation of the town is, in general, very healthful; 

and that it is particularly favourable to constitu- 
tions that require and can bear a sharp, cold air; 
of which description are those of nervous Dll 
habits, to whom in most instances, it proves very 
friendly and favourable : the healthy will also have 
their health preserved by it. The occasions in 
which the situation of the town becomes unfavour. 
able, are with those persons who are subject to 
coughs, asthmas, and other affections of the breast 


and lungs, and are consumptive: as these are com- 
plaints 


L GUIDE, 1 


plaints that; arg, bed and renewed, and even 
promoted in congtitutions $0 inclined, by frequen t 
wregularities ; in the NIRO of the air, and is 
lly 09, arp 8tate,” RE 1 


2 * Fg 1 4 : 8 2 s n 
. 6 51 z? * 10. 
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<« As an Anden to the — purity of the 
air, we may add its being regularly, throughout the 
year, impregnated with the aromatic effluvia of tar 
and pitch, which are in constant circulation 
through. the town; more especially when the wind 
is westerly; 3; and which are well known to be re- 
markable correctors of the air, and particularly 
calculated to obviate and resist the Power! and Pro- 
greſs of many infectious diseases.“ 


« The water with which, .the town is supplied 


for eulinary purposes; and which is well-water, 
brought from the east side of the town; is unex- 


ceptionable in all respects; except the awkward 


mode of its being conveyed (in carts) to the in- 
habitants: being sufficiently soft and pure. The 
well water which is obtained in the heart of the 


town, and 1 near the river, is hard and brackish, and 


benen n never used for these Purposes. . This na- 


W £4 i 


the health of the inhabitants.” a7 


ry 2 appears, Woe the N that. many local 
© circumstances 
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circumstances. conspire, to make Liverpool very 
healthful;,and that the cooling reffehing breezes 
from, the sea, in hot weather, render it à desirable 
retreat from the interior of the country at- those 
seasons, aided by the 1salutary reęreation of sea 
bathing. Such is the generally healthy state of 
the town, that infeetious fevers are never known to 
prevail / from infection; and it is very rare to hear 
of a person dying of a fever of any sort. For al- 
though it is obvious, that Jails, Hospitals, and 
every other confined situation, orouded with poor 
inhabitants, in large towns, will necęſsarily gene- 
rate fever, and feverish indisposition yet that fever, 
thus generated here, is never known to prevail; or 

extend beyond the precise spot where it originates, 
affords a conyinoing proof of the salubrity of the 
the town: for it would be difficult to trace an in- 
stance, within the last twenty years, where fever 
has been known to be conveyed by infection from 
one distri ot, street, or even one house to another. 
Agues are as rarely seen. There is yet another 
painful disease which seldom is heard of; and that 
is, the stone or gravel; which no doubt is to be 
eſsentially attributed. to the softneſs and purity of 
the water. That disease being thus prevented; 
there can be no doubt that, when present, it may 
be remoyed or mitigated by the same means, and 
would well warrant a residence here for the pur- 


pose. 
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pose. It is proper to observe, that some of the 
springs are softer than others, and should be pre- 
ferred. Some of the best tests of the purity of 


water are, its being clear, and readily raising a 


strong lather with soap. But after all the tests by 
chemical analysis, the experience of its eſſects on 
the human body, best decides its comparative 


wholesomeneſs : a tolerable idea may be ob tained | 


n its „ nr which i is hers i e 


"3As the innlayarnture of the air is so liable to be 
variable here, a stranger should guard against the 


effects of it, by an attention to the dreſs. The 
water of the adjacent sea coast is shallower than 


that of most others: which occasions the air that 
blows over it to be warmer here in summer and 
colder in winter, than on the coast where the s bea 
Is > murk rat | 8 
2 The most healthful situations in the town are 
the higher parts, beginning near the top of Duke- 


street and continuing the northern direction toward 


Mount Pleasant and Everton. The higher parts of 
the west side of the town, bounded by Castle- street, 
where they are not particularily crowded with in- 
habitants, from being purified by the frequent 
e winds ons 1 1 row! d the dry rocky 
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foundation and nts e. have "Ro been 
healthful. 3110111 „ Iagulann Sia * 9900 4 3; 14 30 


The followin g Table will give an idea of the 
increasing population of the town, eg the 84 
est N to the „e 7 


Ly 
+ 
— 
——— 

42 


of T8 
e 


= 
1660 3 O 0 1740 486 608 137 
1670 67 48 5 1750 972 1075 290 
1680 106 51, 3 1760 986 599 408 
1690 116 158 10 1770 1347 1362 n 
1700 132 124 49 1780 1709 1544 20 [ 


1710 258 211 40. 1705 2251 29 790 
1720 410 293 33 1798 1 i 2404 1101 


"OO 30 "307 929 $67 een one; hit 
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The — statement will * give a Wen nk 
ihe comparative heal thfulneſs of Liverpool with 
other large towns, particularly London. In the 
latter, the deaths always considerably exceed the 
births; here, the reverse is generally the case; 
and when otherwise, it has arisen from a parti 
cular malignity in the small- pox or measles; the: 
poor remaining inflexible in their opposition to in- 
oculation ; many of them from a motive contrary! 
to preservation, especially among the idle and 
3 refleotion not more My IO _ 
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The following Bas been giwen as a statement 


of the proport ionate annual mortality in different 


parts of Europe: 


f 


1713 4; 


i ee 


Edinburgh . 


London 
Ariwterdarg ; 
Rome ao Eo 


The author of the e. edition of the r | 


* 8 — — — hats 


49h 101 


1 


==" 


— 20; 
; —22;. p 


ids A KOOt 2 To 
Brest aw ny 5 2 in 26 
U 5 - ms 
[entail 1s 07 115 


prapcheater 1 —25 
Chester . . . 131 


Liverpool o 2 275 


of Liverpool,” by a calculation from the bills of 
mortality, makes 1 the annual deaths in Liverpool, as 


1 in 331; which gives a very decided superiority 


in favour of Liverpool over eßery other town in the 
world where registers have been kept ; 10 andi con- 
firms the statement given in the preceding extract 
from the medical survey of Liverpool, _— 
the Superi6e healthfulneſs of the town. 
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The. difficulty of 1 these 3 
ths accuracy, for the purpose of comparative 
healthfulneſs, is very obvious. The inhabitants 


of some towns being much more prolific than 
one-third of the children of 
large towns dying under two years: old, with the 


those of others, and 


different modes of living and employments, must 
greatly embarraſs this kind af calculation. This 
town contains about 10, 000 houses ons 60,000 in- 


Sir! 


habitants; 2 


1rd bbb 
habitants ; | foriing wa averat on of Mt Persons to 


+. 4. 4££S% Þ 


one bose. The town record States, that in 1365 
it « contained only 138 housholders g and cottagers, 
and Sassen not more than 30 Korlses, The 
prece ing table (page 126) will afford 's some idea of. 
the 1 increasing population of the town. The "firs 
Liverpool Directory, pu 1blished in 1766, contains a 
list of about 1170 names : that publiched in 1106 | 
amounts to to about” 9980" nam OM mn * | ame 


: , : * 
1 ” * #. £ 6 1 * 18 7 & 


yy \\ ves 4 1 100 17 ©2371 


(Th 21 
= It TY been . ol served! in i the first page, REY this 
WHT) 17,3 36 
is 12 larg est town 35 the Kir gdom, the metro- 
_— TAJ "40 
polis . Size is liable to a differ- 
ence of * Some towns occupy. more 
extent of surface than others, by, the houses being 
more scattered, and being intersperbed with gar- 
dens and other open ground. The declaration 
there made, arobe from the number of men that 
were leyied for th e navy by, the last aſßeſsment on 


the parish, rates, on inhabited bouges, Liverpool, nz | 


IS. FTE 5% 


11 


5 a Ave; 1 —. — 4143 the 3 will find 
to exceed that of any other town, reer. the cities 
of London and Westminster. | 
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This statement was given in 1796; but the i increase, from that 
= has been _ rapid. 


11 


. GENERAL, OBSERVATIONS, —The, 


f : 


number of Wind-wills1 that surround the town, will | 


attract the attention of the stranger as a singu- 
larity, with respect to. numbers, not. to be found. 
in many other parts of the Kingdom; 5 the reason 
is, that most other large towns are of ancient, 
origin, and were placed purposely on or near 1 ©, 
banks of narrow fresh water rivers,. adapted to thy, 
grinding of corn, and other, useful purposes, a 


which are here wanting. Invention has 32 | 


to supply the deficiency by a tide-mill (5ee page 23). 


which, however, has not been copied. As much 
| water runs out of the docks at ebb-tides, as X 
would, if properly disposed, turn mills to grind if 
corn sufficient for the whole town, and leave water 


enough to wash 1 the dock-g guts. 
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The Wrarttduces: : for thi storing g ef the various 
imports, will particularily | arrest the strangers at- 
tention; as they are said to far excel any others, i in 
any part of the world, in magnitude and « commo- 
diousneſs. They a are also nutnerous. - « fo 3 ce Ee 


we 


ESE 


;nbabitacid with water for drinking, &c. An act 
of Parliament has been recently obtained, to-bring 
a stream of water from Bootle, about three miles 

e vigor. Nee ; 


814 


hut © 


-Q_ * — WA >. 


. 


getagt; 3 and a * is —— 8 
plying the town from these latter springs, by 
means of pipes under ground, under the authority 
: of an act of Parliament obtained some Years: ago. 
The native oft, and pure water of the town, is an 
invaluable bleſsing, as it contributes. W n to 
the n of nn. «#8 36.1 


$$ 


rb p 5 of. the on ae _ rents 
hw of late been much improved; yet all stran- 
gers complain of their roughneſs and sharpneſs. 
The stones with which the west side- walk is laid 
in. Castle: street, would be highly desirable in the 
e acm; e even rein to ae 


e 8 ele 


bg 3 ä eee lad in genert 
yet a 8bvenly. custom-ptevails, of suffering the ae 
to remain in large heaps for some days after it 15 
een Which even the most 1 will oo. 


=# „ „ 


streets. This 8 8 bes been vithaked | 


both by remonstranee and pleasantry ; yet a Hercules 
* still e to ee * een e { 


i 


6-4 
1443 2 


. Thei, r — e more 


healthy appearance than those of most large towns; 


their employments being mostly of the active 
kinds, accompanied with exercise out of doors. 
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This extends to an. ritiks 10 ths pay or th 
mechanictand labourer is fully * to the 
_ temperate subsistence of tlienivelyes and Emilie 
for the preservation of their health. Inhabiting 
_— is extensively practised in some parts of the 
It has an unpleasant appearance; yet that 
is — worst of its qualities; a cellar being found, 
from experience, a much more healthful residerce 
than a room in a house where every room is 
tenanted. Being detached, a cellar can neither re- 


ceive nor communicate a ng inteetlöübin the 


manner that neceſsarily happens in the "inhabited 
rooms of à house that all Communicate by orig 


common stair-case; in which situation 11 many fami- | 


lies reside, who are unable to rent a whole house ; 
and some entire streets are inhabited by" teẽnants of 
chat description. An order paſsed the *Townl 
Council, for preventing the cellars beifig inba- 
bited; but which was not executed it "might 
have Peised the eye, but would not have gratified 
the mind's reflection; since it will be percaved; 
that many little 6ccupations may be followed in 4 
cellar, from whence the industrious of both Sed 
can derive a comfortable addition to what their 
other, often precarious; means furnish; and Which 
could not be done In an upper- room — — en 


” a - * 
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met with in these subterraneous dwellings, where 


the parties are each alosely verging upom Do years, 
A venerable pair, who had intiabited cellars during 
the period of a common life, 
at the bottom of Mason-street; for the last 17 years: 
the man was 105 years old, and his wiſe 954 they 
both were able to ascend and descend the steps 
of their dwelling without aſsistance, to visit 


their neighbours; : and had no one regularly to wait 
on them; yet their habitation was neatnefs itself. 


He died during t the severe scason o of the last winter, 
and she was removed to the poor-house, When 
added to these instances of Jongevity, we contem- 
plate the swarms of hardy children that continu⸗ 
ally iſsue out of cellars, and wh ich contribute 89 
eſsentially 1 to the support of those great bulwarks 
of our country, its navy and 50 the reflec- 
tion cannot be ungrateful, Fu "EI, Ae 10 


Tue streets and squares Si not; _ all the 
— and elegance that might be expected. 
The Builders, who were mostly born upon the 
spot, had no opportunities, from the former se- 
questered situation of the town, of improving 
their style, which was very limited; by which 


the streets, even the more modern, were laid out 


in the confined, parsimonious way that may be 
K 2 | perceived ; 


life, lately occupied one 
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— and that, even in situations which 
would have admitted more space, both in front 
and behind: a street was considered equally ele- 
gant, whether broad or narrow; and the house 
equally commodious and valuable, whether they 
contained a depth of twenty yards or a hundred. 
This yet remains an error, not properly corrected. 


The oli 1 which buildings are here 
constructed, has contributed eſsentially to the 
growing state of the town. Brick, stone, and 
sand for mortar, are all immediately at hand; and 
timber ftom the Baltic, being directly imported 
here, is obtained at the cheapest rate. Lime stone 


and slates are readily had, by water, from North 


Wales. Brick buildings, which generally prevail 
here, are erected with a ready dispatch; and they 
retain their neatneſs longer than those of stone; 


which latter are sooner discoloured by the smoke 


of a large town. 


The stone here, is soft when first taken out of 
the quarry, but grows harder by exposure; and it 


retains its colour much better than the Portland, or 


many other kinds of stone, as may be perceived 
by the r e and ae, dennen public build- 


ings. . ft ISP 


„ 


1 * 
0 — * 


* The auen Gre 0 the north gr of the © Exchange, hare 
9 it. 
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| — from its sequestered situation, was 
not formerly much the resort of strangers, for any 
other purpose than commerce; and as the. inhabi- 
tants were all embarked in busineſs, they neceſ- 
sarily formed a society among themselves, which, 
if not reſined by the grimace and ostentation of 
modern manners, was proportionally uncontami- 
nated. by their influence. This commercial inter- 
course of the inhabitants, induced a general har- 
mony and sociability, unclouded by those ceremo- 
nies and affectations that are met with in more 
polished life; hence the freedom and animation 
which the town had always been observed to poſ- 
seſs, and which produced that medium or equality 
so rational, grateful and desirable in society. | 


The wealth which of late has flowed into the 
town with its extended commerce, has, however, 
introduced along with it some of the more glaring 
luxuries of the times, which menace, by the dis- 
tinctions and consequent rivalries and jealousies, 
they create, the above boasted harmony of the 
whole; thereby bartering the real comforts of that 
true hospitality, which so justly distinguished the 
town, for its delusive ghadow. A man in the mid- 
dle walk of life, while embracing its comforts and 
true eleganees, will studiously avoid its ostenta- 


tions, for his own sake; 3 as it invariably subjects 
him 


* 
, 2 r = folly, or bo * x * 3 8 4 +. au 
2 . , K&S 
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him to many embarraſsments. The Spectator ob- 


serves; Men of senbe have, at all times, beheld 
with a great deal of 1 this silly game that is 
playing over their heads, and, „by contracting their 
desires, enjoy all that secret satisfaction which 
others are always in quest of. The truth is, this 
ridiculous chace after i imaginary ' Pleasures cannot 
be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source 
of those evils which generally undo” a nation.“ 
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The inhabitants wie chiefly in three claſses ; 


Ger 


the Merchant, che "tradeenian, 8 and n the kebourer or 


# £©X 


side in the wk not even those who have ac- 
quired fortunes in it; who generally either mix in 
the gayer scenes of Wo, or retreat” into e more 


retired. | 


It will be observed aby the auniber of public in- 
stitutions, that charity i is a predominant feature of 
the town; where every call of distreſs is answered, 
and frequently anticipated. In addition to the 
public charities, the necgſsitous have a peculiar ad- 
vantage. As nearly all the inferior orders are em- 
ployed under the constant eye of the merchant; ; 
they are sure of his immediate indulgence, suc- 


cour and protection in their” various neceſsities; 
and 
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nk are nat suffered to exhaust their-little stores, | 
till the utmost distreſs forces them upon a public | 
charity; the benefits, and means of acceſs to 
which, they, may have been 1gnorant of; and 
Which, 1 in many instances, the modesty of their 
nature would lead them to ovoid. This is a species 
of charity, that is not unpreyalent;-and is not 
more acceptable to the modest receiver, than 
grateful to . * _— 


* ? o * 
* 1 * 
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' The Police of the Town is well preserved. A 
street aſsault and robbery i is seldom or never heard 
of; nor is 4 burglary of other kind of house rob- 
bery ever attempted to any extent, by violence. 
—_— of that kind are of a petty nature ; as may 

obseryed by the  Seſsjons Calendar quarterly. | 
R. nig tly watch is well attended, and is 
doubled i in the winter season, when it goes half 
hourly; ; and the inhabitants are as secure in their 
beds as i In the most retired village. The streets 
being! in general well lighted with lamps, contri- 
butes much to the general security. Riots or 
tumultuous aſsemblies seldom occur, or are at- 
tended with any serious consequences. 


|: A highway robbery, of any serious import, is 
rarely heard of in the neighbouring roads. Ad- 
venturers in that way have seldom succeeded; for 


as 
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as there are no lurking places for their security, 
and their retreat being cut off on one side by the 
river, the hue and cry, from the rarity of the oc- - 
currence, has always been so general as to ensure 
detection; even the town, from the vigilance of 
the police, will not afford a hiding place. These 
securities from aſsault, may be considered as com 
forts not usually attendant on a . town. OZ 


The Mayor's Court Sits at wht the 1 Ex- 
change, from eleven to three o'clock, for the pur- 
pose of regulatin g the order, decorum and police 
of the town. The Se/sions are quarterly, for the | 
trial of civil and criminal causes. * inflictions : 
of the latter do not extend to death. _ 


The Government of the town is vested in 1 the | 
Common Council, in the person of the Mayor, 
who is elected, annually, 'on St. Luke's day, the 
18th of October, by the Burgeſses. He has a q 
personal allowance of 8001, a year for private con- 
tingences.* The Corporation can make by-laws 
for the regulation of che town. 5 


The rnd * of ths: town is lascheld 
under | 


A . 4 212 7 * Fe 7 
SEES 41 A i 3 L453 #4. 


* The Ears of Derby 1 n been Mayors of ere. . 
The last was in 1734. | 
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under the body corporate, for three lives, and a 
farther term of twenty-one years, with a ground 
rent ; the lives always replaceable under 'a fixed 
fine“; which, with the tolls or town dues, produce 
a growing revenue, at present of 25,0001. a year. 
This was ascertained in 1793, when the Corpora- 
tion stood forward to aſsist the merchants at that 
distreſsin g period, by an application to Parliament 
to enable them to iſsue negotiable notes on the 
security of their estate; of the value of which, 

the following was the statement then produced. | 


+ This tenure has its advantages. It greatly accommodates the 
transfer of property, which is done at an easy expence, and without any 
uncertainty with respect to title, &c. A tenant may change any life, 
under fifty years of age, as often as he pleases, for a guinea each, with 
the further expence of about 31; for the new lease. When a life drops , 
it may be renewed at the charge of a year's rent, deducting one-fifth as a 
compensation for taxes and repairs, 1 


nate 
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. Arcautct and Valuation of the Extate and R.. 


venue belonging to the Corporation of ming taken 
the. 215 of n 1793. 25 


5 Income for 1792. Teo 16 onto: e 
Fines received for renewal of Jeaten, 2.0 14 4 
Ground rents received for 1792, :» . . + 1,027 1 10 
Rents for buildings in poſseſsion, let to | 
tenants at will, wy . 5,166 17 
Rents for land in poſseſsion, let to ditto, 1,349 1 
Amount of town's duties, . » . . 12,180 7 
Graving docks, EEE if 1,701 16 
—— ² ² AVA ð³[.j 000-0... l 15 
Small tolls called Ingates and Outgates, MM. 8 
Weighing machine, .......... 143 4 
Rents of seats in St. George's church... 268 11 
Arrears of Interest from the parich of ß 
ST ͤͤ“j deny 02:0 
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— act, 


25,000 17 11 


Interest and Annuities paid in 1792. 
Annual interest upon the bond debts, 


principally at 44 per cent. per annum, 15,835 14 3 
Annuities upon bond. , . . « 2,109 12 10 


17948 7 1 
Balance in favour of the corporation, . 9,055 10 10 


Valuation 
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Valuation of the above articles, ad. I. „ d. 
ding that of land not built on, and 8 

the strand of the river, 1044776 0 0 

Valuation of the debt, H- . . 3675816 12 0 


Balance in favour of me corporation, 676,99 8 O 
ae, of a a balance due from the | 
trustees of the docks, Ay. of the re- 

versionary interest of certain l lots of 

ground laid out for building, dee 
| together estimated ae. „ 0 0 
Exchivive also of public —— and 1 2: 


grund appropriated to public pur-— | 
"PR MI 104 ci} bits 367 45,00 * 0 


Lene is a very ancient Dias 11 yl 
ten Charters; The first waz granted by King 
John, in 1203; the last by George II. in 1752. 
It sends two members to Parliament. The present 
Representatives are, General Tarleton and Colonel 
Gascoyne; both natives of the. town. and neigh- 
ee | 


The ah of fire = the lot of every 
ton depending upon circumstances, in the ya- 
riation of the extent. Such is the quality of the 
brick, of which the houses here are built, that 
they are capable of resisting the power of fire to a 
considerable degree; ; 80 that when a fire- -happens 

PR "IN 


in a house or warehouse, it is not liable to com- 
municate to an adjoining house, under the aſsist- 
ance of fire- engines.“ A bell is placed in a central 
situation, to alarm the town in case of fire. f 


The decorum of the Sabbath is preserved in a 
manner highly grateful to the feelings of every one 
who venerates it. The bustle of the precedin g six 
days, settles into a perfect quiescence in the 
seventh; an universal stillneſs prevails; and the 
various places of divine worship are well attended 
both morning and evening; when the public 
houses are shut; after which the superior families 
retire within themselves, while their domestics per- 
ambulate, in common with the middle and inferior 
orders, the town and environs at their pleasure, re- 
ede * at an Wc hour. 5 nf 


Livewpook 150 on all: occasions Wee W 
ed for its loyalty. A battalion, composed of the 
principal inhabitants, of foot, and a troop of horse, 
have regularly formed and accoutred themselves; 
and ſive hundred artillery men are enrolled, and 
have practised the exercise of the guns of: the fort 


, 3 gt 
"x7 £ 4+) +» 


— 
9—— 


, — 


* "FRY three offices * 1 FAG Fire, al well u provided | 
with engines, viz, San Fire, Royal Exchange and Phcenix Fire Offices, 
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| and other. batteries, amounting to, fifty pieces of 
erdnance, of 18 and 32 pounders; the whole of 
whom came forward voluntarily, without any ex- 

pence to the public, for the protection of the town 
and port, if the regular troops should be wanted 
to act elsewhere. A second battalion of foot, 
formed of the various tradesmen of the town, have 
been clothed and exercised by their a bw 
den are inhabitants of the town. 

e THE ENVIRONS. mY rer ee, 


4 2 


The - following sketch of the environs of the 
— is given as a guide to the stranger who 
may wish to make W to a 2 or leſver 


on: er „% Ano iin © 


The a — never alle e a | pleaxant 
ride, either i in a carriage or on horseback, in fine, 
warm weather; especially when the wind is off the 
the sea; as it is very refreshing, and free from 
dust.“ It will be advisable to keep close to the 
shore, or else pursue some wheel tracks, to avoid 
the soft beds of clay that are interspersed, and 
which may be discovered by their 1525 colour and 


yneven surfaces. . 
| „ | 
SE IIs. 4 * # . * - Wako $2 21 


1 
— - 
2 J 


. 
et. * * 


STS 1 f . : 24 5 
mn er DDr 
— 


=, + The out b hore is impaſsable in this way. 
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Immediately on paſzing the Fort, When the tide 
un permit will be discovered public Houses, with 
bathing mackines, &. Which in the seas are 
filled with families, chiefly manufacturers from the 
interior. The rest are fishing houses, and the 
boats on the adjoining bank, ſishing-boats. This 
part of the shore in the bathing season, is covered, 
at the times of high water, with a promiscuous 
throng of sexes and ages in the water, that bids as 
great defiance to decency as it does to the calcula- 
tion of numbers. To the credit of the town, it 
must be observed, that the inhabitants contribute 
very little to the spectacle, as it is chiefly composedt 
of the description of persons just named: About 
a mile along the shore, a sandy road turns off, 
round a neat house with trees, called Sand-Bills, 
and croſsing the canal, leads to the village of Kirk- 
dale; Walton being on the left; along the great 
north road; and St. Domingo and Everton in front, 
whence several pleasant roads e into _ 
country, to form Pleasant rides. © * 


. 


About three miles along the ahi are the 
Bootle mills (one a Paper mill) and the two Coffee- 
houses, or Hotels, mentioned at page 66; where 
genteel company resort for sea bathing and sea air, 
in the Summer season. Here are public ordinaries, 


lodging 
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lodgings and other n — il 
from hence a distinct view of the Rock Point and 
a favourable prospect of the sen may be obtained, 
as it discloses the track of ships to and from 8E. 
From hence, at low water, may be seen some of 
the shoals, mentioned at page 66; as also a narrow 
paſsage between the Rock Point and the adjoining 
sand bank, through which the ships enter tlie 
harbour, at or before high water, and where it is 
30 shallow at low water as seldom to admit the 
paſsage of a boat; which constitutes what i is termed 
a Bur Harbour. It is also 80 narrow, that' two 
or more large ships seldom willingly attempt this 
paſsage together, abreast. The river, at its en- 
trance, is 80 broad, that it has been conceived to 
resemble more an arm of the sea than a river. 
Tuo  Land-marks, for directing the bomeward- 
bound sbips into the n river, will be observed near 
this place; one near the shore, and the other farther 
off, The two being brought to bear in one direc- 
tion, or line, directs the ship through the narrow 
paſsage, just described near the Rock Point. Ad- 
joining, the rings arise that work one of the 
mills; and which were named at page 128, as in- 


tended to be conveyed to Liverpool. 


The road from hence, after croſsing the canal, 


leads to the village of Bootle, from whence on the 
right 
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right, it proceeds. to Kirkdale, ws; mentioned; 
The straight direction, leads to Walton village and 
church; under which parish Liverpool once was 
subjected, |{5ee page 77). This situation commands 
a. good prospect. The church living, which is a; 
Rectory, is a good one. All this is called good; yet 
a prospect of this kind is rarely pleasing, or highly 
grateful ; since it is scarce poſsible to view it, in 
any direction, without contemplatiug the poor cu- 
racy in the back ground. Nothing personal is 
meant here; and from some late attempts in favour 
of the inferior . their condition seems to be 


Wnlieratin 8. 


The left is the north road to Ormslirk ; where 
originated the formerly celebrated, but now nearly 
exploded, medicine for the bite of the mad dog. 
The right leads to Kirkdale and Liverpool. There 
is another pleasant road into the interior of the 


country. 


? g 7 9 4 * 1 * 2 
N innen 1% 
f 


9 a "wi beyond Bootle mills, * the 
shore and nearly 3 in front, is the road to the village 
of Crosby, which may be discovered by the pire | 
of the church ; and about a mile from Crosby, is 
Ince, the e of Mr. BLUNDELL ; where is 
a very fine selection of paintings, and of ancient 
E collected in Italy. 1 may, through” 

— 
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the liberality of that gentleman, be viewed every 
Monday, by an order previously obtained. In the 
Temple, which is literally a Pantheon, that com- 
bines a Green House, we tread claſsic ground, in 
silent converse with original representatives of the 
deities of the heathen mythology the effect is de- 
lightful. In addition to the rarities of this place, 
the owner's taste is displayed by an ornamental 
gate, which seems guarded by statues of a lion 
and liongſ, of excellent sculpture. The whole is 
80 disposed, that the lioneſs, upon the watch, ap- 
pears to descry an approaching intruder, and is 
warning the couchant shaggy monarch of it; 
whose adverted eye, towards his watchful mate, 
announces his attention to her signal. The 
Hesperian fruit could not have been more for- 
midably guarded; and the fruit here is worthy 
duch _— #5 B82 0 


A FIN miles farther along the shore, is Formby, 
remarkable for the best potatoes in the county; in 
the quality of which vegetable, Lancashire is 80 
well known to excel. It is known that potatoes 
were first introduced into England from Ireland ; 
and tradition says, that a veſsel from Ireland with 
potatoes to London, was by streſs of weather driven 
on shore at Formby (as sometimes happens) and 
5 by 
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by that means they became first planted there. It 


is very remarkable, that this so very valuable a 
vegetable should thus be cast upon the spot in 


England, best calculated for its cultivation it may 


truly be esteemed providential. The tradition re- 


ceives strong support, from the culture of potatoes 
remaining so long chiefly confined to this county 
and this particular part of it. The real want of 


bread can never be felt while this charming, 


wholesome and productive vegetable is freely cul- 


tivated. When of a flowery quality, it is found, 
from experience, to be better adapted to a weak 
stomach, and to children and young persons, than 
wean | 5 N 


In a ee direction Sink hence, at a short 
distance, is Sefton church ; observed by its spire, 
which, with the church, discover elegant Gothic 
taste. The inside of the church poſseſses much of 
the grandeur of ancient workmanship ; especially 
the choir, which contains sixteen ornamented stalls, 
and a formerly splendid canopy. The monuments 
here are chiefly of the Molyneux family-; one 
of which is dated so far back as A. D. 1439. 
The following inscription on one of the tombs 
in the chance], discloses the _ and ve of 
the time: | x; 


Sir 


| 
] 
4 
| 


te 
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Sir Richarde Molyneux Knighte & Dame Elenore his 
Wyffe whose Soules God pdon. 
Dame Worshope was my guide in life 
And did my doinges guide; = 
Dame Wertue left me not alone 
When Soule from Bodye hyed. 
And thoughe that Deathe with dint of Darte 


HFath brought my Corps on Sleepe, 
The eternall God, my eternall Soule, 
Eternally doethe kepe. 


Sefton is a valuable Necrtory; where the same 
reflections that were made at Walton, at . 
more strikingly offer. 


There is a wad; 1 back through Litberland“ to 
the shore, for a carriage, but which is sandy and 
heavy ; and on the bank of the canal for a horse. 
The turnpike road adjoins ; and which leads back 
to Liverpool. In approaching the town, the village 
of Everton, on the left, has a pleasing effect. 


0 Two! pleasant outlets offer through Everton, 
towards the village. of Derby ; and beyond that to 
L 2 Kͤ!nowsley, 


* The Bowling Green at Litherland affords as charming a sea- 
prospect as can be well imagined at high water; and at low water, the 
Shoals before-named, may be still more perfectly distinguished. 
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Knowsley“, the seat of the Earl of Derby, near 
Prescot, at eight miles distance from Liverpool. 
This ancient mansion, remains distinguished by its 
images on the top, its turrets, and ornamented 
chimnies. It contains an extensive and valuable 
collection of paintings. The grounds, gardens, 
park, &c. are on a large scale, and well disposed 
both by nature and art. This extensive domain 
has of late been visited by its noble poſseſsor for a 
short annual period only; but which a recent event 
promises to prolong; and which must prove ac- 
ceptable to a town and neighbourhood where the 
Counteſs's virtues and accomplishments were so 
early known and respected. Very few retirements 
are better adapted to the ry joyment of the otium 
cum dignitate. 


The road back will be the turnpike; on each 
side of which are interspersed several villas, chiefly 
the residences of the Liverpool merchants. One 
or two roads branch off on the left to the villages 
of Childwall and Woolton, which are retired and 
34508 the and also lead to the town through Va tree. 
n A ride 


— == ; * 


_—— 


© +» Thisis situated in West Dew gia whence the Earl derives 
his title, and not from the town of that name in Derbyshire. 
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A ride from the town, through the three last 
named villages, is very pleasant. It begins by the 
Wavertree road (pronounced Wa' tree; see p. 72, 
paſsing through that village, three miles from the 
town, in a straight direction, a mile or two farther, 
to Childwall, pronounced Childa. The sudden 
break upon the country, on entering Childwall, 
has a wonderful effect; few inland prospects are 
more extended and engaging. Parts of many dif- 
ferent counties may be seen from hence. Here is 
a Coffee-house, and a bath of remarkably cold and 
pure spring water. A grave stone in the church 
yard, with initials, has a date of eleven hundred 
and odd numbers. — The right, and west, directi- 
on paſses Childwall-hall, and leads to the village 
of Moolton, pronounced Mooton; where is a plea- 
sant villa at the farther end, with a ſine prospect. 
A comfortable dinner, &. may be had at Mrs. 
Denton's; where from the bowling-green, the 
prospect may be advantageously enjoyed. The 
road backward, enters Wavertree nearly opposite 
the church. The good house to the left in front, 
upon an eminence, is Mosley hill; which displays 
elegance and chastity of design. Vavertree is a 
pretty village, aud pleasantly situated. It forms 
an agreeable contrast to the sea prospects nearer 
Liverpool. Here is a good Inn and Tavern, where 


regular W are supported, in the summer 
season; 
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season; composed of the neighbourhood, and com- 
pany from the town. A well, near the pond, has 
the following singular inscription, of ancient date; 
which has been renewed. 


Qui non dat quod habet, 
Dæmon infra ridet. 
A. D. 1414. 


It appears from this latin, Monkish inscription, 
that alms were formerly solicited there; as it 
threatens the parched and thirsty visitor, who has 
any thing to give and does not give it, with the 
notice of a demon below, no doubt in the bottom 
of the well. The style of the latter line, ſeems 
derived from the scripture phrase, The devil 
laugheth him to scorn. An old monastic-Jooking 
house formerly stood in the scite of the modern 
adjoining one; and as this is the only spring in the 
immediate neighbourhood, it is not improbable 
that the house was inhabited by some religious 
order, who might thus extort alms towards their 
support.— The church, which is modern, is plea- 
santly situated, and its size corresponds with that 
of the village and neighbourhood. It has an or- 
gan; and the same neatneſs prevails within as 
without. 


Toxteth 
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TOXTETH PARK ; forms an eminence on the 
south end of the town at a mile distance. From thence 
a very good view of Cheshire, the Welch mountains, 
and the upper part of the Mersey, may be obtain- 
ed; as also part of the Derbyshzre hills, or Englisb 
Appenines, which form a chain of mountains in a 

north and south direction, so as to constitute a 
middle boundary to the two coasts of the kingdom. 
This district chiefly belongs to the Earl of Sefton ; 
who has a (mostly deserted) residence, at Crov- 
teth, in the neighbourhood. Some attempts were 
offered to improve it by building, &c. but as these 
efforts were entrusted to stewards, * wad; of 
course, frustrated. 


A nd naw, facing the High Park coffee- 
house, leads down to the pottery, before mention- 
ed, on the shore. This part of the shore is not 
paſsable in a carriage in the manner of that below 
the town; yet the naturalist who may not have had 
an opportunity of making similar observations, will 
be much gratified by a short walk on the shore, 
immediately above the pottery; which is rocky; 
and the rocks having become expoſed by the 
washing of the sea, afford a fine display of the ope- 
ration of the Creator in the formation of the 
world. | | 


Theſe 
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Theſe rocks are of the gritty, freestone quality, 
composed of thin horizontal laminæ, readily sepa- 
rated at the surface, but more closely united nearer 
the base, and perfectly regular to considerable ex- 
tents; mostly of a redish cast, occasionally inter- 
spersed with others of lighter colour: some of the 
maſses have a little obliquity; and it is curious to 
observe, that maſses, of some inches thick, and of 
a different quality of stony matter, may be observed 
to penetrate the others in a transverse, perpendicu- 
lar direction, without at all having deranged the 
order of the others, with which they closely unite 
or combine. As nothing volcanic appears here, 
these rocks must have been in a soft or fluid state 
at their original formation, from which they regu- 
larly subsided into their present form and substance. 


It is worthy of notice, that this rocky substance; 
which commences a very little above this spot, ex- 
tends down through the west side of the town, and 
can be traced to but about the same distance below 
the town; appears to have preserved — coast of 
the shore from the ravages of the sea which have 
happened to the country without the harbour. This 
js one proof, upon what accidental, and seemingly 
trifling, circumstances the most important events 
depend; and that the present existence of Liverpool 
is of the number. 

Directions 
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DIRECTIONS | 
FOR | 


SEA-BATHING. 


Corp bathing, or a complete immersion of the 
body in cold water, has been practised in all ages 
and countries, for the purposes of recreation and 
the preservation and restoration of health; most 
particularly in warm climates ; and hence it be- 
comes so well adapted to the hotter seasons of 
this. 5 5 


A preference has gradually increased, and is 
now very generally given, to sea water; and very 
justly; as it poſseſses every property that fresh 
water has, beside what is peculiar to itself. 
Fresh 
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Fresh water springs are in general colder than 
sea water (in summer especially), and hence have 
been considered, in some cases, preferable to the 
latter, on that account; yet experience proves the 
idea to have been chiefly, if not altogether, illuso- 
ry; and that sea water is of a temperature suffici- 
ently cold, for any purpose to which cold bathing 
may be applied, to the human body. 


The peculiar qualities which cold springs in 
different places were formerly supposed to poſseſs, 
are now mostly abandoned for those of the sea 
water. The patronage of St. Winifred, at Holy- 
cell, in North Wales, at that much famed cold 
spring, which has been said to perform so many 
extraordinary cures on various occasions, has not of 
late been sufficient to support its credit, which has 
been gradually on the decline since the introduc- 
tion and general prevalence of sea-bathing. 


The principal effect of cold bathing, is its sud- 
den and general tonic or bracing power, as directly 
applied to the whole surface of the body, the ef- 
fects of which are extended to every part of 
the system: hence, in hot climates and seasons, 
where the body is liable to become relaxed, and 


consequently debilitated, these consequences, and 
the 
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the injuries which may accompany them, are-much 
obviated or mitigated. | 23 


A peculiar adyantage attending the use of sea- 
water, is derived from the salt which it contains. 
After the body is immersed in sea-water, and ei- 
ther suffered to dry spontaneously, or readily wiped 
dry, a considerable quantity of salt is left upon the 
skin (as may be discovered, to the taste, by the 
tongue); which, by its stimulus, promotes a de- 
gree of warmth upon the skin (and consequently a 
tendency to perspiration), which prevents any bad 
consequence that might result from the combined 
effects of moisture and cold, thus applied to the 
whole surface of the body; circumstances of con- 

siderable importance to bodily health; and hence 
it is, that a glow of warmth so generally succeeds 
sea-bathing, while that from fresh water is often 
followed by a chillineſs; and hence also it happens, 
that an accidental wetting with salt water is so leſs 
liable to give cold than that from the fresh. 


I bere are few constitutions or periods of life 
with which cold bathing does not agree. It is most 
adapted to the younger periods, from the youngest 
infancy. In early life, all the parts of the body 
are more lax than at the decline, which therefore 
renders the practice more generally neceſsary in the 
former than the latter. In the former also, the ex- 

ercises 
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ercises being more active, it becomes a restorative, 
by its bracing quality, from the increased relaxation 
which Succeeds them. | 


Sea bathing is well adapted to sedentary per- 
sons, and those who cannot have the free benefit of 
exercise and pure air, for which it becomes the best 
substitute that can be obtained; as it powerfully 
counteracts, by its bracing quality, the debilita- 
ting consequences that result from the want of these 
great eſsentials to health. Hence it is, that the in- 
Habitants of large and crowded towns are become 
so sensible of its value. The temporary residence 
on the sea-coast, from the refreshing coolneſs and 
purity of the air in warm weather, which is there 
obtained, contributes a good deal with the invigo- 
rating qualities of sea-bathing. The southern and 
western coasts have an advantage over the northern 
and eastern; as, from whatever point the wind 
blows on the former, its temperature will obviously 
be more desirable than on the latter, from being 


neceſsarily more equable. 


The period of time to which the bathing is to 
be extended, and the frequency of immersion, must 
always be determined by the effect. When it is 
used merely as a general bracer or for recreation, 


or both, a month will generally prove sufficient. 
* 
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A shorter time may answer a desirable purpose, 
while a much lon ger might defeat its intention; 
as, when its bracing qualities are applied to the 
proper extent, if urged much farther, like the bow 
too long and too much bent, its powers uy be 
extended too far. 


It will be best to use the bath once a day, for 
three or four days in succeſsion, and to intermit it 
as many. It should always be made use of before 
dinner. The earlier part of the forenoon is, gene- 
rally, the most eligible time. Many prefer the 
early morning, and also immediately on getting 
out of bed, and before breakfast ; yet a little ex- 
ercise, with a light breakfast, prepare the body to 
resist the cold and shock, which, with some, will be 
greater than can be borne comfortably and to any 
advantage. This circumstance may, however, be 
optional, and regulated by the feelings of the party 
to whom it applies. 


An oil-case cap may very properly be used by 
those who discover any unpleasantneſs or inconye- 
nience from wetting the hair. Wet hair is very 
uncomfortable, and apt to give cold, even on this 
occasion; and, as wetting the head can rarely or 
never answer a general good r it is as well 


avoided. | 
It - 
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It may perhaps be deemed unneceſsary, here, to 
give a caution against going into the water when the 
body is heated or too warm, as the impropriety is 80 
well acknowledged : yet as serious injuries too fre- 
quently happen from inattention to that circum- 
stance, it cannot be altogether superfluous to hint 
it. It is also improper to go into the water when the 
body is unusually cold, or much below its common 
temperature; as, should the water fail of produ- 
eing the desired glow of warmth, injury may arise 
from an additional application of cold at a time 
when it was too predominant. It will therefore be 
proper to have the body of a moderate or natural 
warmth, regulated by the season and the person's 
own feelings, at the time of immersion. | 


The more quick and complete the immersion, 
no doubt, the better ; as its bracing effects will be 
more fully obtained than where it is done slowly 
and partially. The body being thrown into the 
water upon the side, seems most eligible, safe and 
easy. The sudden and general immersion, produces 
a shock that occasions, with many, a momentary 
oblivion or privation of sensation, both of body and 
mind; while that done more gradually, is accom- 
panied with the perception of cold, trembling and 
dread, that render it much more painful. If a 

particular 
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particular timidity attend going overhead, that 
may well enough be avoided, without any disad- 
vantage, provided the whole body is covered up 
to the chin. Should any painful sensation of the 
head be supposed to attend this mode of bathing, 
the head may afterward be covered with the water, 
with a view to prevent it. 


Some difference of opinion has prevailed on the 
length of time proper for remaining in the water. 
Although particular circumstances may occur that 
may solicit a variation on this point; yet, generally, 
there is a rule which will direct it aright; which 
is; to stay in the water till a glow of warmth, on 
the surface of the body, come on; and immedi- 
ately afterward, to go out: for this is the precise 
point and effect which is so generally to be desired. 
A frequently repeated immersion, or even twice, in 
twenty- four hours, would commonly be succeeded 
by chillineſs; which determines the practice to be 
restricted to once a day. A night's rest in bed, ap- 
pears neceſsary between each immersion. (See p. 
156, as it refers to the frequency of immersion.) 


It is not an unusual practice to come out after 
the first plunge ; and which, if the proper glow of 
warmth succeed, answers every purpose of the 
bathing; if not, a short continuance in the water 


should 
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should be tried, to obtain that effect; but remain- 
ing in the water till a chill come on, whether 
preceded by a glow or not, must be particularly 
avoided, as it will defeat every 1 intention the 
bathing can e 


Rubbing the body and limbs dry with a towel, 
previous to dreſsing, is certainly advisable on all 
occasions. It is not only comfortable, but pre- 
vents any risk of taking cold from too much mois- 
ture being left on the skin. n in _— | 


is adyisable, 


Much preference has been attributed to the 
qualities of sea- water on different parts of the coast; 
yet these opinions are chiefly imaginary ; for if the 
water be well saturated with salt, although not to 
the fullest extent, every purpose will be sufficiently 
answered. The sea-coast most distant from a fresh 
water river has been preferred, on account of its 
greater saltneſs and clearneſs; yet it can have no 
real advantage over the latter, where the salt wa- 
ter rises high, and flows a considerable way above 

the place of immersion; as at Liverpool; where 
the fresh water of the river, and the impurities 
from the town, are far enough removed above the 
town, at high water, by the six hours strong flow- 
ing of the sea flood. A good deal of streſs has 
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also been laid upon the limpidneſs of the water, 
but which extends not, in its effect, beyond the 
imagination. Grayelly shores, and parts not dis- 


turbed by the runnings of the tides, afford the 


clearest water. The turb idneſs of sea-water which 
is so generally to be observed in rivers, occurs from 


a portion of sea- sand being raised and floated by 

the swift running of the tides; which contains no 

| Impurities to injure, or afterward be unpleasant to, 
the body immersed in it; and which therefore 


proves no proper -obstacle to its use, when more 
limpid water cannot be . conveniently obtained. 
The most pellucid sea-water is impregnated with 

decayed animal and vegetable substances, and the 
oily exudations from its finny inhabitants: but 
such is the purifying quality of water on these oc- 
casions, that every thing noxious in a dead or una- 
nimated state, is powerfully corrected or entirely 


subjugated by it; as is so fully instanced in the 


water of the Thames. 


The sea water baths of Liverpool, were lately 
reconstructed; and, except their situation, are, as 
before mentioned (page 66) commodious and hand- 
Some. Each of the large baths forms a square of 
10 yards by 11; and there are smaller ones for 
more private, and for warm and temperate bathing. 
The temperature of the baths is 5xty-!wo degrees, 
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in tho snmmer season; and forty in the colder 
months. It is at thirty-two. when the surface is 
frozen over. 80 that, it is, in the summer months, 
siæ degrees below the temperature of the Matlock 
bath; twenty degrees below the Buxton bath; and 
thirty- ix degrees below the heat of the blood. 
There are conveniencies for going into the open 
river, when the tide is in; but the water of the 
baths, from having time to settle, is much clearer, 
and will obtain a preference, where that may be 
an object.“ The water of the baths is let off 
every night at low water, and again admitted the 
Succeeding flood 845. 


The water of a bath is . to bs rendered 
impure, in proportion to the numbers who bathe 
in it before it is renewed; and, accordingly, much 
anxiety prevails at all public baths to get the 
earliest dip. This however, from what has been 
observed, is altogether an imaginary advantage; 
nor does experience afford us instances of any thing 
hurtful being' communicated by that delay; or 

7: that 


— 
. * 


* Machines, for bathing in the river, are kept at two bouses on the 
north shore, a little below the fort: and also at the two hotels, yet far- 
ther down, at Bootle: the latter situation is most retired. The opposite 
shore of the river, below the centre of the town, has a gravelly bottom, 
which affords much clearer water than any part of this shore. 


that the water can be injuriously affected by nu- 
merous and - promiscuous immersions ; except, in 
. very small bath, in its temperature. We fre- 
_ quently go into crowded apartments, where, were 

the great variety: of breaths and vapours we inhale, 


| as „ Pre to our sight as the colour and other 


. es of water, we should often turn from 
them with disgust; and very properly; as real 
injury is to be apprehended, and no doubt often 
occurs, from a promiscuous mixture of breaths and 


other effluvia; yet the circumstance is disregarded, 


because wen; and the most distinguished and 
nicely delicate personages are generally the most 
: _ and emmy en to them. 08 


| lay persons, dnleeustomed to bathings 6 
affected with considerable alarm at the idea of 
immerging into the open sea, or even the more 
contracted space of a large bath, who will expe- 
rience Jeſs timidity at going into a yet smaller 
quantity of water. In that case, a proper sized 
tub, while it leſsens the mind's apprehension, 
answers every intention of a larger bath or the 
open sea. Another advantage attends this method 
of bathing, with those unaccustomed to the prac- 
tice, and who are painfully affected with the cold- 


neſs of the water; as a portion of it may be heated, 


in a pan over the fire, and mixed with the rest, to 
M 2 any 
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any temperature; the warmth to be gradually leſ- 
sened at every subsequent bathing, till it can be 
comfortably borne quite cold; and which will very 
soon be the case. The water, thus warmed, will 
require an earlier renewal of it, than when not 
warmed. In Liverpool, a rum puncheon, or a 
ship's large water cask, with an end cut off, may, 
as a temporary expedient, be readily had and filled 
with salt water, at a trifling expense; and is a 
mode practised by numerous families even in the 
town, as it proves very commodious.* If kept out 
of the sun and in a cool place, the water will con- 
tinue fresh enough, and fit for use a fortnight, 
three weeks or longer, in the warmest weather, 
even if daily used by two or three persons. It is 
obvious, that where the full effect of a cold path 
is desired, the precaution of keeping it in a cool 
Situation must be attended to. 


bean it 85 no part of the present inten- 
tion, to enter into a minute detail of the diseases to 
which sea bathing is adapted; yet, noticing a few 
| 5 e of 


* Getting into and out of this kind of veſsel, may appear auk ward 
at first; but which various contrivances will soon reconcile and render 
familiar and easy. A stool placed at the bottom of the veſsel, will 
Facilitate the stepping in and out; nnd will be desirable to sit upon 
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of the most prominent, in addition to the — 


ing observations, may not be improper; especially 
for the direction of the stranger, from an inland 
situation, who may not have had the opportunity 
of receiving practical information; the whole of 
what is here given being derived from that source; 
and who may wish to experience the effects and 
conveniencies of sea-bathing in Liverpool and its 
vicinity; as no profeſsedly practical diſsertation 
from a regular resident attention to its use and 
eſſects, has come to the author's knowledge, since 
its practice has become so very general. 


Some difference of opinion has arisen on the 
propriety of taking laxative medicines, previous to 
bathing; which the following rules may help to 
reconcile. First, They will be advisable at all 
times where costiveneſs prevails: And, secondly, 


in all cases of full habit, not attended with an 


unusual lax state of the bowels: but otherwise 
not 80. e 4514 90. 


W g is generally found useful in erup- 
tions on any part of the body, limbs or head, com- 
monly termed scorbutic, or otherwise, either of 
children or adults. It will frequently be of more 
service in every state of the scrofula, than any 
other: * that has yet been discovered. It 


appears 
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5 8 to act by giving that tone to the system, 

0 generally wanting in scrofulous habits. Its use 
bn these occasions commonly requires a long con- 

tinuance and frequent repetition. Delicate chil- 
dren, and ladies who are nervous and delicate, at 
any period of life, particularly during pregnancy, 
or when giving suck; will be eſsentially benefited 
by it. These are more fully and suitably explained 
in the Author's Eſay on the Nursing and Diseases 
of Children, with Directions for Ladies during Preg- 
nancy, &c. If children have any unusual fulneſs 
of the belly, attempts should be made to remove 
it, cy _— 


6 is 6 . in ws 
matism. The Buxton bath is more particularly 


Aapted to the relief of rheumatism than any other | 


disease to which it is applied; yet instances have 
occurred, where, on trial of both, sea-water has 
had the advantage: Circumstances however may 
occur to favour each on different occasions. Fre- 
quent injury arises from the internal use of the 
Buxton water; being of a beating quality, it 
becomes highly improper in full habits, and where 
there is a disposition to hectic, or fever from any 
cause; and yet, persons 80 circumstanced, are 
seldom cautioned against its use, and are suffered, 
painful to relate! to use it, 9 their stay there, 
| without 
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There will 10 occagions of a whos 
it may be proper to warr> the $ea-water. The 
degrees of temperature proper for these purposes, 
will neceſsarily. vary with that of the season, and 
other occasional circumstances, for which no pre- 
eise rules can be safely given. It is improper 
during the appearance or threatening of en 
cal or regular fit of the gout. iT 


Headach, more or tefs severe, sometimes attends 
cold bathing. A slight pain of the head, on the 
first immersion, is not to be regarded; but if it 
continue, or be in any exceſs upon two or three 
repetitions, the bathing ought to be dis continued. 


A sense of unusual coldneſs, or languor, or wea- 
rineſs, remaining some time after bathing, are also 
unfavourable to its present continuance; but none 
of these causes need forbid a future trial. A small 
quantity of wine, or any other mild cordial, may 
be tried, on coming out of the water, to counteract 
these unpleasant effects; but should not be perse- 
vered in, if they do not, in one or two of the first 
instances, produce the desired effect. 
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The seasons of the year most suitable for sea - 


bathing, are, from the beginning of June, till the 


latter end of August, especially in the open sea: 
but if neceſsary, it may be practised safely at any 
season, when managed by the convenience of an 
inclosed bath, with suitable dreſsing rooms; or by 
means of a tub at home, in in the manner already 
described. It certainly may be conducted to ad- 
vantage in cold seasons, much more extensively 


than has hitherto been practized, on * occasions 


in which it can be useful. 


Cold bathing becomes very improper in most 
complaints of the breast and lungs, particularly in 
consumption, or a consumptive tendency, from 


ulcerated or decayed lungs; and in spitting of 


blood; at least it should never be ventured on 
under these circumstances, without medical ad- 
vice. Whenever abceſs (or the formation of matter 
from what is generally understood by a gathering) 


externally or internally is taking place, cold bath- 


ing ought to be avoided (some tedious cases of 
Scrofula excepted) ; but after a gathering has broke, 


especially externally, its use, under proper regula- 
tions, will frequently be beneficial. It should be 


warily used in plethorg 


zppopletic habits. 
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